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SHORTHAND, THE MAGIC KEY 


Combined with typewriting, it opened the door of opportunity to 
this talented southern author, and collector of American folk songs 


By JEAN THOMAS 


HEN | started out as a stenographer, 
back in the good old 90's in our little 
foothills of Kentucky, 
laboring for double- 
keyboard Smith Premier, it was little short of 


town in the 


hours each day over a 


a disgrace to be hred, so Il bore (or tried 
to) with patience and fortitude whatever was 


me to do for the 


tried my 


thrust three-dollar-a- 
week 


However, it didn’t take my employers long to 


upon 
salary | utmost to please 
find out my shortcomings in figures, and doors 
began to shut on me in short order. That 
was before the of “Help Wanted” ads 
in our one little home-town paper. One learned 
hrough the “grape-vine 


days 


of possible vacancies 
system” 
bravely to get the job 

That was in the days before the Vocational 
Guidance Bureau came into being. We groped 
and I for one feared to 
my shortcomings lest I'd not get the 
hgures were 
again and again upon losing 
ye job I tried “knowledge 
of figures” was required I'd have been 
spared many wretched hours and many closed 
loors had I, in the very beginning, taken stock 
of myself and had the courage to admit my 
shortcomings in figures simply drove 
me mad. But shorthand and the typewriter! 
[ loved both as dearly as a violinist ever 


of whispered gossip, and set out 


to find our groove; 
admit 
job. So, knowing full well that 
no part of me, 
another where a 


hey 


cherished a violin, 
How much more direct my course might 
have been had I clung to my shorthand and 
typing only, never attempting any job that 
took me from either. How much better it 
would have been had I stated frankly my 
limitations with regard to figures! More than 
ever I'm convinced of the worth of such 
procedure when I read the pages of the Grecc 
Writer, with its wholesome, straight-cut ad- 
vice to young business people. They're living 
in a glorious age. Back in the good old 9's 


we iearned trom hard knocks aud the bang 
of doors behind us 
I shall remember always the day | went 


to the lumber company's office in a miserabl 
shack down by the river 
there. Trying to figure “sound wormy chest 


nut” at so much pe 


' , 
I lasted but a week 


was too muc! 


tor me Then there was the hardware stor 
with nuts and bolts and wrenches. I fled i 
humiliation from that b Then came the 
wholesale grocery with the “fresh” shipping 
clerk who smoked “coffin nails.” Phen the 
wt summer days when | bent over the dou 
ble keyboard in the assessor's office, wit 
stacks of tax lists p led on my wabbling table 
Figures became a nightmare to me | was 
vn the brink of despair 
At last 


I put on my thinking cap! I! for 
sook the old hand and took 
up Gregg on my own | 


method of short 
and, despite the ta 


that I was deep in debt, I bought on the i 
stalment plan a single keyboard visibl 
ble, tacked the picture of the keyboard o1 


the wal] before me, and determined to mas 


ter the touch system 

In time, to my amazement and delight, doors 
began to open As the reader may recall 
(from my stories in the Grecc Weiter), |! 
became a court stenographer in the moun 


tains of Kentucky So nvinced was I by 
this time of the wort 
ing, of clinging to a definitely charted course 
I wanted to tell others about it. I soon foun 
pupils 

There 
neither read nor 
teen years he had remained a helpless crippl 
crouched in a basket-like conveyance, pro 


eager 
who coulk 


because all his four 


was a mountain boy 


write 


pelling himself by means of his hands. After 
his miraculous restoration through bloodless 
surgery, I had the joy of teaching him to 


read and write and eventually to use the type 


writer He is now “cravin’ to learn short 
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writin’”, and I'm certain he will. His les- 
sons in reading and spelling during the long 
months of his hospitalization (he underwent 


more than two dozen operations), I prepared 
| 
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briet case—l never traveled without one, tor 
improving one’s own mastery of shorthand 
in any odd moments that olfer stands a court 
reporter well in hand! 


for him on my portable, lessons he followed I found the lady of royal blood a most 
avidly. ‘“Learnin’,” he declared, “helps a body apt pupil, and a proud on She would not 
forgit their misery.” Of course, in the moun- take unless she could give. So in exchange 
tains of Kentucky, no one ever takes unless he stru sins tha " g, Ma 
can give So in return tor “readin’ a1 S S enda g ire a 
typin’” lessons this mountain lad sang ballads ely S 1 balla \ é al f 
for me. bears had brought Kentucky m 
ins she was i an s nh is were 
Q)THERS soon followed his example. I be they Later she b ne y Superint 
gan to set down in my notebook all the de lent of Rowan County S s, in which ca 
tails concerning the mountain singers, the pacity she served for eight years She 
posture, dress, the stories given me about how taught her aged tather t ad and write, a 
they “come by the song-ballet,” the customs e graduated f ge at e same é 
and traditions they narrated. All these de- ‘ laughter receiv A.B. degree, and 
tails would have escaped me utterly except for from the same institut 
the knowledge of shorthand. Shorthand and “A knowledge of shorthand and typing can 
typing had indeed opened a great door for smooth the pathway to learning and ope 
me. many doors,” declares this blood kinswomar 
Later I chanced upon another eager pupil Mary Queen of Scots, who to us in the 
One day when I was journeying along Christy Kentucky mountains is Mrs. Lyda Mess 
( reek in Rowan County I st ipped to listen \ audill, teacher e lucat I “My la ig! ter 
to the song of a young girl 
who was singing as she hoed 
corn s L 
the ' on’ 
: I good ld As when ¢ 
High upon Highland and low upon . | 
Tay t cy ppec y c mag 
Bonnie George Campbell rode out tha d 
na day; , 
Saddied and bridled and gallant ( 1 tor me I ive 
rode he, é “ ‘ 
A plume in his helmet, a sword 
at his knee aS e tor one 
‘ ? rl 
A charming Scotch ballad t . 
it was indeed, and there was whic I never 
90% ; } ; ‘ 
an intriguing Scottish lilt in knew , weele to the 
the voice { the mountain . lilt fea f ing 
: v 
singer The moment — she 1 was t 
spied me the young lass work for ¢ nanage £ the 
stopped singing and hoeing and ( . nse 1 Clul 
with the grace of a rova wwain to take t ctation of 
princess she greeted me, in- : lium w was writing 
viting me hospitably “to take he story her life 4 " 
the day. It was a day never the y s wit , 
to be torgotten. I dined with and n , e I have 
royalty in the Kentucky moun- fa s | , » Supreme 
tains ! he young lass was a ( ms 
direct blood descendant ol the Oues N t ( hs the 
Mary Queen of Scots! Mrs. Caudui wm ancestral on maner-actries damal 
costume z 
¢ I \ x ) 1G lid 
BI by bit I learned her remarkable story. to say nothing of taking down a mountain 


She told, too, how she taught school. She 
pointed out the little log school off on the 
ridge. She meant to go to college some day. 
she said, proudly. Presently her eyes fell 
on my portable, and then we began talking of 
typing, of shorthand. “I'd like to take up such 
studies,” she spoke with charming musical 
accents, “if I thought I could learn—at my 
age.” “There’s no time like the present 
I said, hastening to seize the opportunity 
Then and there I took my Manual from my 


boy’s folk opera, the first ever written in our 
country, from which dictation the folk oy 
era was produced over the NBC network with 
native mountain singers. From my mountait 
pupils in typing and shorthand I have obtained 
valuable material which through the years has 
gone into my articles and books. Except for 
the Magic Key of shorthand and typing, many 
a door would have remained unoy 
I'd have missed many a delightful and fruitful 
adventure 
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TYPING AS A CHARACTER TEST 


Like handwriting, the typist’s work reflects personal traits of neat- 
ness, carefulness, accuracy, and attention to necessary details 


By ESTELLE L. POPHAM 


HEN I was in business college, my not find the correction. If he “gets by” once, 
transcription teacher used to caution he may try twice as many erasures the next 
er classes, | sure to type your name un but his acts seldom escape detectior 
it the top of your papers. I'm not psychic; for long. His typing reflects his character 
[ can’t identify your papers by your touch on s is the person w may later pilfer trom 
e typewriter e petty cash drawer 
\fter reading many, many _ typewritten 
upers, I've me to the conclusion that | am VEANY business papers require carbons. The 
i ad that transcription teacher; 1 can more carbons there are the longer t taxes | 
t writ by the typewritten page rect al made Some typists wil 
lust as indwriting analysts can determine make neat n the original, but the 
e traits by an examination of a sample bit arbons ar¢ ‘ strikeovers. Yet the 
IW Zz in gain real insight into a py is t pa} at goes into the hies an 
p $ ita [ king h work Ss seen n tre empl ye than the 
For a i I at t machine, just as ginal tha i é ince as the repre 
surely as iV jue calligraphy, indicates sentative it typist keeps a nea 
erta qua s The person who charac- eS, « s s the st i 
ly writes with extremely heavy touch iresser wers ! 
a plodder, a person to whom work ts hard A lett g a mixture of forms 
whose per nance is credible. This even partly blocked ar irtly indented, partly op 
4 \ g denotes a stability f character and | i al mma t “ 
nervous systen i course, as spec | comes, n at t ‘ i g 1 measure 
c ss decreases, but there remains the reveals that its writ icks a sense of appr« 
tou that reflects even tempera riateness. | Ca es not, think 
al On t the 
4 WW ‘ ‘ 
mW 
PHEN ¢ S y nervous person Mects s tis irrange 
s typing uracterized by t,a ( 
ess of t The page mattrac- |, 
au ‘ ers spaces where PH i n t y 
S pca l i pers el dire > W K I iA semester the 
vou 4 se typing acner i i \ name [ mI 
S ( variable © recog | sonality the x 
VY x pr eded to detect » wrote it ;' g pe 1; 
i st whose work t g peri ! t 
PI " y 1 the page, either . i t an | tl 
“ \“ nare ¢ ¢ to \ ] Ma Cla 
\ acks judgment. If é e. Ma 
4 { §s N ent here can he be oe at wv gw work that at 
exp 1 ft n c necessary in a . ‘ than manua 
[ al \ ‘ le ‘ xteé : PI \ | 
I p Ke be i S i gz 
writer in all Ss irow es ve eels , mca . and t § teacin 
unkempt hair, neglected fingernails, and all t he remembers that typewriting, just as 
lhe writer who makes poor erasures is but s handwriting, reveals true self 
me step removed from him. He too shows 
nly slight or superficial interest in appear- ° ° ° 
r ance . > Remember that there is no harm in know- 
In m st classes there are certain drills on ing a bit of everything, but you must know 
which erasures are not permitted. Always me thing well, and that is your job. Be dili 
+} | ’ ‘ - . 
here is someone who believes himself skillful gent and learn all you car Prepare yourself 
enough to erase so well that the teacher can- for the job ahead.—F. E. K 
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Dr. McNamara presents Dr. Gregg the Gold Book, while Dr. David Kinley and Mrs 
Gregg (left) and Dr. and Mrs. Campbell look on delightedly 


Golden Jubilee Celebrated at 


Banquet in New York City 


Three Beautiful Gifts presented to Dr. Gregg at Testimonial Dinner 


HE corridor of the Grand Ball Room 
buzzed with happy excitement, greetings 
flew from lip to lip, reminiscences were 
exchanged, the fate of the visiting Cubs (quar 
tered on another floor of the hotel during the 
inal games of the World Series) was com 
yletely banished from mind, as nearly six hun 
lred guests—representatives of civic bodies, 
business executives, educators and professional 
men and women, writers and teachers of his 
system, business associates and personal friends 
gathered at the Hote! Commodore on Sat- 
urday evening, October 8, to toast John Robert 
Gregg, “inventor of a shorthand system that 
has had world-wide adoption; benefactor of 
is generation in furnishing a modern medium 
of communication to business; giver of a new 
economic status to millions of women; one 
who has helped youth become self-supporting 
by learning an art indispensable to business; 
whose geniality and kindliness have been ex- 
perienced by many thousands of teachers and 
students, whose name is a benediction.” They 
came to celebrate the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the publication of his system and to wish Dr 
Gregg extended years, “that he may have joy 
in his family and contentment in his heart; that 
he may enjoy the fruits of an industrious, 
purposeful life; and that posterity will acclaim 
him as he deserves.” A fitting toact. indeed ' 


There were present not only New Yorkers 
but also guests from other eastern states, an 
some also from the mid west, and greetings 
poured in from all over the world. Congratula 
tions from Cuba were brought in person by 
Miss Conchita Blanco, owner of the Blanc 
Studios, who represented the schools in Ha 
vana, and Lieutenant E. Lopez Miranda flew 
up to bring greetings from Colonel Fulgencio 
Batista, Chief of Staff of the Constitutional 
Army of Cuba, and from the military stenog 
raphers there, all of whom, the Lieutenant re 
ported, are writers of Gregg 


; 


THE governors of Arizona,’ California. ( vlo 
rado, Florida, Maine, Maryland, Nevada, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Oregon, Utah, Wis 
consin and Wyoming, as well as Governor 
Lehman of New York, wired cordial greetings 
and a message from the people of Puert 
Rico was sent by Jose E. Colon in the absence 
»f Governor Winship. 

The Business Department of the Nationa! 
Education Association, with its five thousand 
members, paid its tribute to Dr. Gregg in a 
message from President DeBrum;: the Cana 
dian Gregg Association, through its president 
M. C. Roszell. Among the many cables were 
good wishes from the Council of the Interna 
tional Shorthand Congress of 1937 and from 
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the staff and students of the Gregg Schools Spillman, author and lecturer, who had re 
of Great Britain and Ireland) And from sponded to the toast Tohn Robert Gregg 
London, England, Mr. and Mrs. | A Pitman The Man,” at the Silver Jubilee in Chicago in 
cabled, “Many congratulations! May you and 1913, spoke to the same theme at the Golder 
your family continue to flourish, and may short Iubilee. He detailed his long experience with 
hand become the general Grege « thand at 
means of personal writ 
ten communication” —a 
\, / } 4 


c hope ) 


long-cheris 
Dr. Greggs ' 


ABOUT seven-thirty 
the guests sat down to 
a dinner worthy of the 
cecasion limaxed by 
the presentation to Dr 
Gregg of a huge cake 
that was borne in to the 
spe akers’ table ablaze 


with lights candles at 
the head of a ceremonial 
procession o! chefs and 
waiters carrying the ice 
ream atop cakes of ice 
lluminated from within 


with colored lights, while 


the diners rose and sang 
Happy Birthday, John 
Robert, Happy Birthday 
o you!” and colored 


s played all about 


THE tribute of Bus 
essed | 


Mr. Harr V. Russell, 


? the 


SS was eX y 
he room 
vice-preside! 
(,uaranty rus 
nany of New York. He 
spoke not or f tl 


value 2 sfenogkrap 


DINNER over, Chair 
man McNamara, intr 
luced the toastmaster 
Dr. Eugene A. Colligan 
president of Hunter Col 
lege of the City of New 
York, who, after paying 


tribute himself to Dr 


training as a stepping 
stone to a ancement j 
the business w vant 


f the tremendous in 





Gregg, introduced the portance t he busines 
speakers of the evening mat , aphe 
The Honorable Stan and =s secretarie And 
ev Isaacs, president of knowing ' ; 
the Borough of Manhat the work S apprecia 
tan, spoke for the people tion of Dr. Gregg’s cor 
‘f New York on behalf ribution to business ar 
Mavor LaGuardia workers is pecially 
who was unable to be keen 
resent but who had 
already sent a telegran TH | ame M 
fering his personal Presentation of New York Academy Seems ware bu 
-ongratulations 1 D: award and the ring from Colonel! i Coane oe b nena 
Grege Mr ‘ves Ratista; also the three gifts li cil rw dt 
stressed the power of it teache le ha 
shorthand as an instrument of mternationa known, as few others have, the genius of Gregg 
understanding and peace, as well as its prac- Shorthand, and been identified with its progress 
tical value to the business world. Dr. Harold for more than twenty-five years. Mr. Swem 


G. Campbell, superintendent of New York City was one of the first to prove the capacities of 
schools, paid tribute not only to Dr. Gregg as the system as a reporting instrument in the 
an educator, but as a friend. Mr. Harry Collins early speed contests, then in the acid test of 





ee ee 


lle 


daily reporting during Woodrow Wilson’s cam- 
paign for the Presidency and later as personal 
stenographer for him during both terms of 
office, taking all the conferences of the Big 
Four for the President at Versailles. Now, as 
New York Supreme Court reporter, Mr. Swem 
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and to convey to Dr. Gregg his good will and 
admiration on the great asion of the fiftietl 
anniversary of the invention of Gregg Short- 
hand, the system which Colonel Batista has 
practiced for years and which he still cherishes 


‘ { 7 ' 
: } . 


and uses for his personal notetaking.” The 
’ 

















has had opportunity to prove the qualities of ring is a duplicate of e the | nel wears 
the system in aiding the administration of hu- except for the addition of the two names that 
man justice, and his esteem form part of the design of 
has grown with the years Bt egg” dowr 
He spoke not nly for ae sta” dow 
himself, but for Gregg re- ' 
porters everywhere paying . 
honor to the inventor of q tw gift 
the system now in its + ia the t 
hftieth year of service to ‘ 7 
the world ae - 9 
S « 
r , ™ ‘ - P LZ | . | 
THREE gifts were pre a 7 "ar? aw rd J 
sented to ay (,regg i “7 I 
- Sicliow 2 Lio 
mementos I Ca ’ . ae 
“ 
the award or the New Fogg LS thand/ fA ! r 
York Academy I Publi 4 BA ‘ 
Education “For  Distin ‘A J 
guished Service to Publi iz; 2 
Education”; a_ be autiful oy - wa I 
amethyst ring, token of x ! 2010 
friendship from Colonel * x ' : 
fatista; and a gold replica — a As 
atista; | 
to preserve imperishably handed to Dr. Gregg tl 
An interesting greeting from Man Sooel é' 
she envwer , age + blue leather case with its 
the cover and two pages Hawaii " 
of the first edition of the precious contents, honors 
Gregg Manual (then called “Light-Line Pho- our guest of honor, first, in apprecia 
ography”), which was the gift of those in tion of the value of the gift he has give: 
attendance and Dr. Gregg’s friends generally to our civilization—a gift that has meant s 
much, particularly to the youth of the worl 
ry . ‘ . ‘ ‘ c ‘ ‘ 
THE New York Academy medal has been And it is a testim ’ n imself, t 
awarded to but four men previously: Dr. Wil- the qualities of character that shine out in him 
f —his modesty, his sincerity s kindleness, 


liam J. O'Shea, former superintendent of 
schools of New York City; Dr. Frank Pierre- 
pont Graves, president of the University of 
the State of New York and State Commis 
sioner of Education; Dr. John Huston Finley, 
editor of the New York Times; and Dr 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Colum- 
bia University. In presenting the award to 
Dr. Gregg, Professor A. Broderick Cohen 
acclaimed him “leader in the field of commer 
cial education, to the progress of which you 
have made significant contributions; builder 
»f a ladder upon the rungs of which countless 
young men and women have climbed to hig 
places in the world of affairs—a most valuable 


member of the community,” and the other 
guests applauded in hearty approval 


IN presenting the ring from Colonel Batista, 
Lieutenant Miranda said in part: “Were it 
possible, Colonel Batista would be here himself 
to felicitate his dear and admired friend, Dr. 
John Robert Gregg. As this cannot be, he has 
commissioned me to be present here tonight 


helpfulness. Milton has said that the proper 


aspiration for man is to see golden days, fruit 


ful with golden deeds, with joy and love tri 
umphant. John Robert Gregg has filled fifty 
years with fruitful, golden deeds, and tonight 


we have this joy and love tr 


umphant 
DR. GREGG’S response was not long (th 
hour was growing late), but it was heartfelt 
He acknowledged each gift in turn, spoke of 


his gratification that many not of his short 
hand “faith” were there (President London of 
the Pitman Publishing Corporation had beet 


m the Arrangements Committee and was pres 
ent with a number of his New York staff) 
and, after recalling a few of his experiences 
ver the years, thanked everyone for this real 


tribute and wished all “Godspeed.” 


STEREOPTICON slides showing some of 
the messages from far and wide that Dr 
Gregg had received were exhibited during the 
banquet. One of the most unique appears here 
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A Few Observations About Your Telephone V oice 


By DOROTHY M. JOHNSON 


AME al! the things that can be done 


wrong in telephone speech, and you 

vy ave named the things I have done 
Ww ‘ me ‘ ] erefore 
I feel } ned t tell you how to do as I 
say, 1 is | 1 

It ma é traitorous for a woman to say 
this, | I must: Women’s v é ire muc 
more likely t be exasperating thar ens 
Pe 7 t women's voices are 
apable of s nges tone; perhaps 
t 1s because poets 4 made eve womer 
expect IT r 2 i sness | W eT than 
women supply! 

] k fy é he answers the 
pl ne i if r I y W t : Ik da T T 
ne ! ’ $ full of figures He 
barks et tt but ever t he really 
roars he t s 1 rt is that 
you want t ing uf m. But if you get 
the but S , | kkeeper tead 
how she can tate you simply by sounding 
bore l : ly r exasperated ! She may be 
a nice girl, t her voice can make her sound 
like the kind of person you would thoroughly 


NO matter what business position you are 
training for, you may find yourself operating 
a switchboard sooner or later. That happened 


to me in two different jobs. Whether you ever 


sit at a swit ard or not, you will surely 
ave ft tele] ng sometime, s 
be torewarned ! 

There is a knack the simple answering of 
a call \ l neve Say plair Hell ol 
course y say the name of your firm, or of 
your departme r your boss's ofhce, or you 
may give y wn name, depending on the 
ircumstances \ you say it uf Your 
VOICE 1 ] ¢a es gher note i ng 
towarl ec ¢ t il i at the git ng 
It « ] t g nd e more nearly it 
loes g mor ippy the impression it 
will make on e person who its calling 

Please try it The tone i your \ ¢ n 
answering a call is very important. If you 
voice goes up, it signihes interest and willing 
ness t listet t Op ate It asks a ques 


tion, very pleasantly, the tone says, “What 
can we do to help you?” although the actual 
words may be “Smith Pump and Engine 
Works 

Now try it the other way. Let your voice 
go down, toward the end of your reply. and 


what happens? The words are exactly the 
same, but this time the tone says definitely, 


Any idiot should know who we are.’ 


IT is a superior telephoner indeed who can 


always make clear the name of his company 
After a girl at ar fice switchboard has re 
peated her npany s name a thousand times 
she loses interest t. She gets that the 
person calling may be totally unfamiliar with 
ts | i i Some tele inswerers 

mplicate ma .. oe ré g the tek 
f eT y , he street lres net ad of 
tne con ny nar ] suppose eres t ne 


Phe mportant ng teley t v ) n 
writing business letters, is to remember the 

er fellow | yours ! § es. You 
k W a great i ngs pr ably doesnt 
know them—t n you epart 
ments. its es r in g calls, y thee 
hours, your firms p es, et The fact that 
you know them gives y right ind 
supercilious, but if y are not care at's 
the way you are likely to sound, even if you 
jon’t know quite what supercilious means 

The person who has had to put up with 
inpleasantness by telep! ne s better fitted to 
Spx ak ple iSsal tly tl in) ore wl Na v x] inten 
tions but no personal experience with cross 
r busy peopl Half an hour of telephone 
practice w your best friend, in your respec 
tive homes experimenting s¢ sly with voice 
tones and overtones an save you some hard 
knocks in business (Half an hour of tek 
phone practice with y worst enemy will do 
you still more good you might 1 be 


BEGINNING operators are sometimes fright 


; 1! 


ened Ssiliv when cont ted by the mystet us 
i ‘ | ‘ } 1 
RaCGRCts I a sw if I Ee rie 

he experienced operat seems to move taster 

than lig e beginner sounds timid and 

},! ’ ; r thret ¢ | r 

WwW iy wie sive tak irs ew aozel 

} le she fee] 4 self ; 4 2 , , Sg et y 

t ig | i ee! beg perators & 


frightened that they trembled In fact, | 
trembled, too, when I began 

Gradually, the girl learns that she can cope 
with this thing instead of cowering before it 
She no longer has to think what to do. She 
feels at ease. That's fine 

But then, too often, she goes one more ste 
—and that’s all wrong. She begins to feel that 
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she is mistress of the switchboard. That is a 
serious mistake. She doesn’t realize it, but the 
tone of her voice changes. She no longer 
sounds serious, pleasant, eager to please. She 
sounds haughty or bored. An operator like 
that is a liability to her company. 


SOME companies have a rule that employees 
‘annot accept personal calls. That rule is a 
hardship for the company and for its cus- 
tomers, but I don't suppose any company will 
drop it just because I say so. The operator 
who can work day after day with a rule like 
that and never infuriate a customer is a jewel 
indeed. When she has to ask, “Is this a per- 
sonal call?” she may do it so that you feel you 
are going to get special attention, but she is 
too likely to use a tone that implies black 
suspicion. A customer is likely to rise up in 
righteous wrath 


A PLEASANT voice and a sweet temper 
will take care of the situation most of the 
time, but you need something else, too. A 
few months ago I telephoned my dentist's 
office on a Saturday morning and said tremu- 
lously to his secretary, “I have a toothache! 
When may I come over?” 

His secretary, radiating good will, cooed 
back, “The doctor can see you at two o'clock 
Tuesday.” 

“Tuesday?” I gasped in horror. 

“Yes, Tuesday,” she replied in a voice like 
an angel's. 

And nothing I could say served to convince 
her that a Saturday toothache required more 
than a Tuesday appointment. She didn’t even 
moan with me. Result: She still works there 
—but I have a different dentist now. 

Good telephone technique is a hollow sham 
unless the telephoner has brains and uses them. 
So—think before you speak and you'll come 
out all right 


What They Might Have Said 


LUTARCH: “I am sorry that I have no 
more lives to give to my country.” 
Samson: “I'm strong for you, kid.” 
Jonan: “You can’t keep a good man 
down.” 
CLeopaTra: “You're as easy as Mark An 
tony.” 
Davip: “The bigger they are, the harder 
they fall.” 
Heven or Troy: “So this is Paris.” 
Cotumsus: “I don’t know where I’m going, 
but I'm on my way.” 
Nero: “Keep the home fires burning.” 
Noa: “It floats.” 
Mernusetan: “The first hundred years 
are the hardest.”—Flashes 
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HOW I GOT MY JOB 





Imitiative and persistence are usually productive 
of the wished-for positions. On this page are 
chronicled instances of success im that direction. 











Repeated, Unhurried Calls 


URING my last year at college, I de- 

cided to enter the business world after 
graduation. There was a firm in my home 
town for which I wanted very much to work, 
so, during the Christmas and Easter holidays 
before commencement, I called on this firm 
and asked them to consider me the following 
May. In this way, through repeated, peri- 
odical calls, the employment manager became 
acquainted with me before the annual rush 
of job-seekers began, and was able to place 
me exactly one week after graduation. 

I believe my success was due to my re- 
peated, unhurried calls at a time when the 
employment manager was unharassed by hun 
lreds of other applicants.—M. G 


Business Before Pleasure 


HAD occasion to consult the junior mem 

ber of a law firm, and in the course of our 
conversation I said I was a stenographer and 
in need of a position. He said their stenog- 
rapher was leaving on the following Saturday, 
but the senior member had arranged with 
another stenographer for a trial beginning the 
following Monday. However, it was sug- 
gested that if I desired, I, too, could come in 
mm Monday for a trial. 

Washington's birthday was on the preceding 
Sunday and, as the various offices of govern- 
ment, banks, etc., observed Monday as a holli- 
day, the young lady phoned that she would 
come Tuesday, as she was going out of town 
in observance of the holiday 

The senior member, I afterwards learned 
helieved in the old adage, “Business before 
pleasure,” so I was given the position. 

I became interested-in law and _ started 
reading under the guidance and instruction of 
the senior member, who had been an instructor 
in the law department of our State University 
After about three and one half years of in- 
tensive study, I took, and successfully passed 
the State Bar examination 

Of course, I was able to avail myself of the 
opportuniity and secure this invaluable knowl- 
edge and training because of my stenographic 
training. For the past seven years I have 
been employed as secretary and law clerk at a 
remuneration worthy of my efforts —S. B. H. 
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ENDINGS FOR EVERYDAY USE 


With a few strokes we add fifty more common terminations to the 
fourteen that were introduced into our vocabulary last issue 





By JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


AST month we took up eight groups We wou Wavs mit su ul t's a 
common terminations—/y expressed by is, except that it would leave us uncertain of 
! +o) ’ ot } trar rant a similar words Note | 


the e-circle and t/y and ally by the loop; the anscriy nila \ W 
imgs and ingly, expressed by the disjoined cely we can distinguish su pairs as face 
§ and the lis} uned ¢ al expressed by l fast TAY Vast. et } using tre cf full 
ment, by m; and nance by ns; tion, by ish where a conflict might be possitbl 
tble, able and ble, by b; and er and or by 
r. We drilled principally on adding these to ) - ) 
the Brief Forms presented in the first six So c DJ V— Wy i 4 
hapter s of the Manual - 4 

Now is we wg m t { Napter seven, the - 4 
ntroduc Ble enabies us t add ro ™ Cc 9 
severa more g& ps | ‘ vit every 2? 
lay ending I \ iD iry 7 Vi, YyY vv Y yY y Y { 
I ) beg \ tnere are A is that er ; ; ; : 
n ten, tin, ton, den, and dend 


Fecal ) FOLLOWING ae gteation we ws 
¥> bh WwW —-~ oa Se Sey Oe Se. St eee Se 


,™= 
ae . « v 2 \vair m | ‘ 
Ya r < are i flere 
a 
al 
a~_S o A = + é Z ; " ‘ , 
simila “ D 
. ’ 
— / } you t " k 
Wh >- 4 is the € 
/ c | 
heighTEN, threaten, written, rewritten, penwritten A 
handwritten, typewritten; saTIN, Latin, Austin, bul ” , / 
etin butTON glutton mutton Dayton, Canton ont cv 3 = ~ 
Clinton, Clayton, Princeton, Trenton, cotton, Scranton YY { { / 
wDEN udden laden hidden sadden Camden 
HwiDEN f 
‘ a 
; ¢ S C 
IN acna ue notice ve need 1s¢ ynly aen o —? } 
$24 « ry . 
lropping the slightly enunciated d, as we caf ¢ » ) 
the ¢ in a great many words where we slur , “ , / 
wer that final conconant in cneakine {3 yi ) 
s - f 7 


/ 
$— 6 4+ 2 7 7 | 
( - oO co” Z SC 7 2 J : / tr 


pest, must, best, test, jast, largest, biggest, hardest } . 4 
artist, harfist, pianmtst, insist, persist comsist 0 4 
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sy 4 4k 
“ister. saad 
OP I conte 
va , 
, i i ae a 


conTENT, discontent, extent, portent, potent, intent 
expeDIiI N7 inexpedient preTEND extend, intend 
pruDENT imprudent, wnpudent student, diffid 
resident, president, evident, decedent, i 

stant, accountant 


dent; adjuTANT combatant n 

abunDANT, ascendant, attendant, discordant; atT AlN 
certain, ascertain, contain, retain, detain, fountais 
maintain, captain brain, sustain, pertain, appertain 
easTERN “ ter? patter? modern destine di 


tant, distend jttain, attend; contain, content, con 
tend extend extent extant 


_ 3 ; 
PHE d is als mitted in the terminati 
mand, and the vowel is used in it as it is 
man, The ending main « mploys the nen 


blend, as in the word men 


5 
oo eal | SS 
deMAND, command, reprimand; seaMAN, drayman 
layman, Hartmar reMAIN, maintenance, maintain 


scaMEN, draymen, laymen, specimen 


‘ , 
SIX w-combinations are worth study here, 


too—terse (express v-¢-S), verge \U-ée-j) 


voive UW vVene 


n-sh), and serve (s-e-v) 


VERSE, converse, imverse, reverse, diverse, per- 
werse, adverse, averse; conVERGE, diverge; de 
VOLVE, involve, revolve, evolve; conVENE, ravine 
conVENTION, invention, prevention; deSERVE, con 


serve, preserve, reserve 
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Notice how adverse and averse are dis 
tinguished, adverse dropping the d as in the 


ther forms beginning with ad—a(d)mit, 
a(d)mire, et and the f form being used 
for averse 


IN the terminations mitsston, matton, nition 


| 
nation filton falton ! n" lation ana 
mination. we do t ‘ wel to rea 
é and g g s us a mort 
l ep the tw 
i t es stratgi “ i I . 
wel 
vel s T ‘ 
¢ ’ nl ed 
t he he \ str rision. res 
ra ” .) n ’ ressior 
‘ , ’ , vei 
\ 
4 ” ” ; 1 ; ? .\ 
we r 
t m /attor 
| ’ , 
2, \“ \ s 
! 
, ’ ‘ ‘ nly T 
riow quickly in you i I 


A 
4 - 
, ah & 2 oo” 
—— 
= — —y << — 


oMISSION, commission, remission, permission; for 
MATION, conformation, confirmation, reformation; 
recogNITION, definition; stagNATION, destination 
donation; repeTITION, competition, petition; impor- 
TATION, exportation, station; conDITION, perdé- 
tion; consoihDATION, gradation doMINATION, 
denomiation, elimination, determination, termination, 
illumination, predomination, incrimination; confisC A 
TION, complication, implication; iriGATION, cor 
rugation, investigation; soLUTION, resolution, evols 
tion. dissolution 
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Nothing could be gained in either speed or 
accuracy, you will notice, by omitting the 
vowels here: 


deRISION digRESSION, impression, depression 
duRATION, ecoration, arbitration; colLISION 
desoLATION, isolation; conFESSION, profession 
proViISION, revision; innoV ATION, privetion, con- 
servation; aVlATION, deviation; compenS ATION 
recompensation; denunCIATION, enunciation; inC! 
SION, deciswon; anneX ATION, taxation, relaxation 
capitaliZATION, fertilization, civilization 


AND now here is the promised key to last 
month's Brief-Form Derivatives drill. Also 
a list of Frequent Phrases for practice with 
your study of Chapters Seven, Eight, and 
Nine. The shorthand is over the page 


A DRILL ON BRIEF-FORM 
DERIVATIVES 
Basep on Cuapter-Four Worps 


cares, cared, carries, carried, forces, forced, enforce 
reinforce, charges, charged, discharge, looks, looked 
clears, cleared, schools, skills, schooled, skilled, wishes 
wished, governs, governments, governed, expects, ex 
pected, numbers, numbered, positions, questions, ques 
tioned, purchases, purchased, remembers, remembered 
worlds, replies, replied, words, worded, bodies, em 
bodies, embodied, duties, brings, houses, rooms, re 
marks, remarked, falls, followed, accepts, accepted, sup 
poses, supposed, weathered, furthers, furthered, ex 
plains, explained, particulars, reports, reported, longs, 
longed, thanking, thanks, thanked, efforts, commum 
cates, commumcations, communicated, bills, billed 
friends, lists, listed, corrected, characters, effects, ef 
fected, returns, returned, answers, answered, experi 
ences, experienced 


Basen on Cuarrer-Firve Worps 


uses, used, unused, powers, powered, mights, finds 
rights (writes), righted, lights, lighted, points, appoints, 
pointed, appointed, wires, wired, hinds, inquiries, im 
quired, miles, objects, objecied, trusts, trusted, mails 
matied, addresses, addressed, respects, respected, dis 


respect, arranges, arrangements, arranged, considers 


considered, op portumties, advantages, pleases, pleased, 
aispiease, progressed, en es, encicsed, % : tenn 
jered, problems successes, excepts, excepted stops 
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stopped, accords, accorded, persons, regrets, regretted 
corresponds, corresponded, excels, excelled, orgamecs 
orgemsations, orgamsed, proofs, perfected, satishes 
sateshed, cowers, covered, discower, diects, divected 


Basep on CHarree-Six Worps 


copies, copied, stocks, stoched, stands, allows, allowed 
drafts, drafted, refers, references, referred, remits 
remittances, remitted suggests, suggestions, suggested 
individuals, acknowledges, acknowledged, receipts, + 
ceipted, enables, enabled, invoices, mvoiced, industries 
bliges, obliged, moves, moved, agents, spirits, spirit 


vedits, credited, appears, appeared, beauties, differ 
iifferences aiff red approximated 1 ers deliver 
ichivered, instances, responses, rules. ruled ua 
nfluences, influenced, mistakes, records, re vded 
vertises, advertised casions quantities impr 


improved, acquaintances, acquainted, insures, insur 


newspapers, inspected, determined 


FREQUENT PHRASES 
Cuarter Seven 


y 
, 


me, to ™ t my attention, to m ’ 
mect, to mean, to mak to make t fo 
wf must Aatve f must é ' me ” 
be, st might be, it may not be, at once, at any 
ony time, to anyone t anyone ise t my ther 


to know, ought to know, what to do, to draw, wow 
have been, would have been able, would have beer 
Jone, I do not, 1 do mot see, | do not know, ! 
not believe, | do not think, we do not, we do * 
know, we do not think, they do not, they do n 
know, you do not, you do not know, | 

know, | don't think don't believe, we don't, they 
jon't, we were, we were not, you were you were 
not, they were, they were not, at an early date, early 
attention, ecariy repiy, t hum, giwe him, let him 
please write him, I told him, we told him, 1 hope 
hope to hear, | hope you will be able, we hope you 
are, we hope you wii, | am sorry, 1 am sorry to 
hear, | am sorry to learn, we ere sorry, we are 
very sorry, you will be sorry, | wont, | want t 
know, I want to s¢e¢, you wont to have, we want 


do you want, if you wont any, days ago, iong time 
190, weeks ag months ag year or teu ag years 
ag as near as possible, as soon as possibie, as many 
as possible, as much as possible few days, feu 
months, few months ag be sure, We are sure you 


may be sure, quite sure, you must be sure, | am 
sure, | am sure that, they are sure, they must b 
sure, you are sure, you ere sure that 


€ 


Cuarresr Eicut 


In the world, ought to be, ought to have, ought 
to recewe, according to my, adjust the matter lay 


r tt more vy iess ne or tu iittle or # bacr 
and forth, before and after, bill of sale, week or tw 
in @ week oF tu week or two ag son-in-law me 

f our, in order to receive, in order to see, im order 
to sudge, tm the usual manner, in such a manner 
for @ day or tu for a iong time, free of charge 
glad to hear from you, we hope to hear from you 
some of those, some f them, look into the matter 
many f trese more na CU ve? ’ tt nad tare neve 
and there, im rep t “ur, in ver t ur letter 
for the time being question f terme ut f the 
yuestion, on the question me f the m t ‘ nev 

r iater ne f the best, wm reference t the mat 
ter, wm vegard to the matter, anth or without mn the 
subject, by the way, up to the time n the market 
as a rule, at a loss, bear in mind, many of them 


that is to say, able ¢t say, wm the matter, im the 
market, in the first instance, hand wm hand, in addi 
tion to that, | am of the opinion, im the course 
of time, little or nothine, in a day or two, I should 
like to be, I should like to knom 


Cma 2 NINE 
t f.o.b hor f , , Pour } 
barrels bu , nd j 
ars few hund ; 7 per hu , a mre 
yards, 20 square fee square i ‘ b 
vards fcr crur fer ” fer ann Lal 
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Drill on Frequent Phrases 


For practice during study and review of 
Chapters Seven to Nine of the Manual 


Chapter Seven Chapter Eight 
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DOES LANGUAGE CHANGE MUCH? 


An analysis, humorous yet profound, of just what has been happen- 
ing to our language since it was pronounced a “finished product.” 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


Concluded from the October issue 


ERBAL changes are being greatly helped 
by that insidious thing called thepsplit 


because it has a way 


infinitive’: insidious 
i enlarging its consequences like a split in a 
hemlock log. Personally I am all for it. I would 
as soon split an infinitive as split an egg. But 
grammarians used to shudder—shuddering is 
their business—at such a form as to fully under- 
stand, to entirely agree, and to collapse at such 
extensions as to more than half believe. But 
the split infinitive has made its way into ou 
language by sheer merit. It can say what 
nothing else cai Even so distinguished a 
grammarian as Otto Jespersen, of Copen- 
agen, who knows more of our language than 


i Dane has any business to (see his “Esser 


nals of English Grammar”), is willing | 
give it his parting blessing in his Fina] R« 
narks on Infinitives. But all grammarians 
warn us to be careful with split infinitives, as 
with gasoline or live electric wires 
Nevertheless and notwithstanding this, the un 
thinking public—it is its business to “unthink”’ 
—never heeds the warning, and into the gap 
f the split infinitive pour a host of new ver- 
bal forms, like soldiers into a breech. Hamlet 
could have 
whether “to be or not to be,” if he had made 


solved his maddening doubts 


up his mind to more or less be 

Dr. Hubert Jagger, in his ‘Modern Eng 
lish,” cites the case of the Staffordshire Coun 
ty Council being brought up all standing (1924) 
by a split infinitive that held up the question 
of slaughtering cattle. They seem to have 
been perplexed as to whether to ask the minis- 
iry seriously to consider it or to ask the min 
istry to seriously consider tl, or to seriousl 
isk the minisiry msider it Evidently the 
thing needed was a higher sense of fun i 
England 


ANOTHER wedge is being driven deep and 
always deeper into the grammatical structure 
if the English language by its prepositions 
All foreigners realize that our prepositions are 
our chiefest glory. They can only admire with- 
out understanding them, like George III with 
the British Constitution. For example, to 
break out, to break up, to break off, to break 
in! Thus if a riot breaks out in a meeting, the 
speaker breaks off, the police break in and- 
what does the meeting do?—it breaks up. After 
which there are arrests, and the prosecution 


’ 


breaks down, And just as the toreigner thinks 
he understands it, he finds Tennyson writing 
“Break, break, break—” without telling hin 
whether it was up or down, or down and out 

The prepositions once started loose on thei: 
evil course, instead of being tightly imprisoned 
as in Latin, have permeated into our verba 
orms like a chemical solution 

‘What say the waves?” is Latin. “What are 
the wild waves saying?” is Victorian English 
But, “What are the wild waves being said to?’ 
is something else. Or msider this: “The pa 
tient was brought to, but did not know what 
he was brought to for, nor what he was 
hrought to by.” The Japanes« for this (much 
superior ) is, “Honorable-Sick-Man- Mister, as 
for much-better cause-non-existent.” Dr. Jag 
} 


ger quotes a still better example in the form 
“Whatever did mu choose that book to bi 
read out of to for?” He says it is comi 
think so too! 

In other words, stated 


prepositional compounds have broken out o! 


simply and softly, ou 


any . grammatical frame that existed wher 
grammar “became fixed.” True, their vagaries 
had begun: but they hadn't ended, and we don’t 
know yet what they will “pass on over into 

As yet no one has fitted a logical grammar 


around them 


THE rey yit ot the p eposilions as heer a‘ 
ompanied by an insurrection among the pro 
nouns. It is not vet fully recognized by the 
grammarian, but has at least acquired belliger 
ent rights. Who is there who still says “It is 
I"? Or who would be ashamed of saying “Tt 


is me’? Consider such a dialogue as this 

‘I think you sai u lost your gloves. Are 
these they?” 

‘Oh, thanks awtull that’s them.” 

One would aimost prefer the Japanese 
rorm, 


{ugust-mister-gloves-as-for-humble 
worm-off er-from-helo 


In short, the time has come to bring al! 
these revolted pronouns back under the aegis 
of grammar by giving them a name, as the 
French do, and calling them “disjunctive 
forms, and forgiving them. The French have 
used them for so long that in French the othe 
forms, the ones we try to use. sound silly 
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Compare in the well-known play /ci On Parle 
\francais, the immortal dialogue, “Qui est la 
personne ici qui parle francais?”—“Je”! 
Oddly enough some few grammatical changes 
are reversions to old, old types, so old as to 
be long forgotten and hence not conscious 
reconstructions. Thus, professors (who know 
everything) know that if meant give. “If he 
comes here,” was equal to saying, “Give this 
(let it be granted), he comes here.” Compare 
the familiar quotation, “Gin a body meet a 
body coming through the rye,” where gin 
means given and rye means only what it says. 
Now our language, our col- 
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wonderful condensation. This single-word 
brevity, or rather our consciousness of it, can 
easily be reduced to parody, as in the familiar 
verse, 

A little Boy, 

A pair of Skates, 

A hole in the Ice, 

The Golden Gate. 


NOR is it only in this way that the isolated 
use of nouns, substituting images for abstrac- 
tions, grows upon our language. Two nouns 
that are used in juxtaposition can, by acting 

as adjective and noun, replace 


nouns connected with 





loquial language, in its effort 


two 





to shake loose from the 
shackles of long sentences and 
subordinate clauses, can reach 
back to the dim ages and re- 
vive the remote form. In the 
most colloquial of English, 
the English that is almost 
back-alley and gangsters’ 
English, instead of saying, 
“If you stay here, the police 
will get you,” the thought is 
expressed, “Look. You stay 


1869, 
Canada, 1876. Educated at Upper 


Born, 





in Hampshire. To 


verbs and prepositions. A 
steamboat means a boat moved 
by steam. A steamboat com- 
pany means a company oper- 
ating boats moved by steam. 
This mode is as old as Anglo- 
Saxon, but has grown now to 
dimensions unrecognizable fifty 
years ago. 

Yes, we can say, and indeed 
we do say Steamboat Com- 
pany Dock Agents Life In- 
surance Department—and so 





here, the cops get you—see?” 


THE underlying reason is, of 
course, the impulse we have 
today to break up speech so 
as to make it intelligible step 
by step as it goes along. This 
is intensified by the fact that 
our language is more than 
ever under the stress of the 


Canada College and University of 


(B.A.) and Chicago 
(Ph.D.). Taught school ten years 
and taught as professor 35. Head 
of Economics Department at Me- 
Gill. Have lectured, humorously 
and seriously all over England and 
Scotland and most of the United 
States—written about 40 volumes, 
serious and humorous. Now re- 
tired—lives in Montreal in the 
winter and at Orillia in the sum- 
mer. Honorary Degrees from Mc- 
Gill, Toronto, Brown, Dartmouth, 
Queens and Bishops. Pull de- 


Toronto 


on endlessly. If we ran out 
of new ideas to tack on to the 
end, we could begin again at 
the beginning and say Lake 
Shore Steamship Company . . . 


and so on. No Anglo-Saxon 
could have said that: he 
couldn't hold it: a Roman 


would have taken a page to 





demand for brevity. We live 
in an era of traffic-signs, 
street directions, police radio 
calls, telegram letters, and air 
mail. We have no time even 


Litt.D., L.C.L. 


grees read—B.A., 
(plenty!) 


Stehnrd/ eer 


say it, and a Greek would be 
talking yet. Our minds have 
been trained to a new habit 
of suspended animation, so to 
speak, waiting for the end 


Ph.D., LL.D., 








for the old-fashioned polite- 
ness that would say, “Gentle- 
men are requested not to sit down on the wet 
paint.” We just put a sign, Paint, and they 
can sit on it if they like. This pressure ex- 
tends from the language of written-signs to 
the language of written literature. Our writers 
begin to find that they need little but a noun 
and a verb. In fact, even the verb can be 
dropped. Thus Longfellow wrote, “The 
shades of night were falling fast.” A free- 
verse poet of today would say, “Night.” 

And in the same poem, where Longfellow 
writes, ““Oh stay!’ the maiden said, ‘and rest,’” 
the same idea can be admirably expressed now 
with the sign Tourists, or Fresh eggs. Inci- 
dentally, Longfellow’s young man in the poem 
was away ahead of his time, for instead of 
saying, “I’m so sorry, but I really must be 
moving on,” he says “Excelsior.” This was 
bad Latin, as it ought to be neuter, but it was 


before we make an image. 
We do with these compounds 
what the Romans used to do, when they read a 
long sentence of Cicero's intricate prose. They 
waited till they got it all. We find Cicero 
hard to follow because we have long since 
broken up our prose to make it intelligible 
as it goes along. The Romans would find 
our Steamboat Agency Head Office stuff quite 
impossible, 


BUT then what's left of our ripe scholar? 
Nothing. What with new model verbs, and 
pronouns, split infinitives, interpolated preposi- 
tions, traffic-sign nouns, and buried verbs, our 
grammar seems to have about as much stabil- 
ity about it as a French franc, or a Japanese 
treaty, or an over-the-counter share in a gold 
mine, or any other up-to-date phenomenon. 
No, our ripe scholar has fallen off his stem. 


—STEPHEN LEACOCK. 
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Every Man’s Treasure House 
A Radio Chat on Books of Special Interest to Secretaries 


the title of a radio talk given recently 

by Mrs. Ina B. Roberts, publicity di- 
rector of the Cleveland Public Library. Mrs 
Roberts said that the salary of a really good 
private secretary is something to write home 
about, but that advancement usually depends 
upon improvement. She continued: The fil- 
ing clerk or the typist who does not take her 
work seriously or who insists on doing only 
her work is not likely to find herself later on 
in the confidential and highly important posi- 
tion of private secretary. 


A tee ci Man’s Treasure House” was 


You may be a very good office worker, yet 
the chances are that you can learn from the 
books | shall mention: “Secretarial Train- 
ing,” by Edward McNamara; “Secretarial 
Procedure,” by Center and Herzberg; “Stand- 
ard Handbook for Secretaries,” by Lois 
Hutchinson; “How to be a Successful Secre- 
tary,” by Louise Scott; “The~- Secretary's 
Handbook,” by Taintor and Munro; “The 
Personal Secretary,” by Frederick Nichols; 
‘Training for Secretarial Practice,” by Sarah 
laintor; “The Medical Secretary; A B C 
Shorthand,” by William Brooks; “The Ste- 
nographer’s Manual,” by Edward Kilduff; 
“The Secret of Typewriting Speed,” by Mar- 
garet Owen; “A Textbook of Filing,” by 
James McCord; “How to File and Index,” by 
Bertha Weeks; and “Principles of Indexing 
and Filing,” by Cadwallader & Rice. 


WHILE the first requisite of the secretary is 
proficiency, personality is an important part 
of her equipment. We all like to have pleas 
ing personalities working for us, and the sec- 
retary usually meets many callers and perhaps 
interviews some. So why not read “How to 
Win Friends and Influence People,” by Dale 
Carnegie; “The Psychology of Dealing with 
People,” by Wendell White; “Getting Along 
with People,” by Milton Wright, and “Man- 
ners in Business,” by Elizabeth MacGibbon? 
Appearance is—well, very important. In 
fact, the way you look advertises you to 
strangers, either happily or incorrectly. It is 
true that many lovable and charming people 
are careless about their outward appearance, 
so ask yourself whether you would look better 
turned inside out, and, if so, give some time 
to making your outside match the more at- 
tractive inside. It will be time well spent. 


It may depend on the secretary whether all 
letters are dictated to her or whether these 
are sometimes handed to her with a penciled 
note or verbal instructions as to how to reply 


“Spelling Made Easy,” by Marvin Dana, is a 
book worth its weight in gold to you—if you 
need it. It is true that it seems to come nat- 
ural for some people to spell correctly, while 
many well-educated people are poor spellers. 
This weak point the secretary must conquer 

If you have the responsibility of composing 
letters, you will want to improve constantly 
in this respect. “Write Better Business Let- 
ters,” by Maurice Weseen, will help you, als 
“Modern Business Letters for Busy People,” 
by Cay Vernon. “Tested Collection Letters,” 
by Chester McCall is another pertinent sug 
gestion. Since letters asking people to pay 
money are delicate things to write, such let- 
ters must be kind but firm 


FOL! OWING are the titles of some books 


useful for reference. A few the secretary will 
, 


want to own; the others may be consulted at 


your library “Funk and Wagnalls Desk 
Standard Dictionary”; “Crowell’s Dictionary 
of English Grammar”; “Dictionary of Foreig 
Terms,” by C. O. Mawson; “Crabb’s English 
Synonyms”; “Synonyms, Antonyms and Prep 


ositions,” by James C. Fernald; “Pitfalls in 
English,” by Sophie Hadida; “English Gram- 
mar Simplified,” by James C. Fernald; “The 
Command of Words,” by S. S. Smith; “25,000 
Words Spelled, Divided, and Accented,” com- 
piled by Leslie and Funk; “Putnam's 18,000 
Words Often Mispronounced,” by William 
Phyfe; “Benham’s Book of Quotations,” and 
‘Get It Right,” by John Opdycke. 

THE wise secretary will be ready when her 
employer announces that he has to make a 
speech. She may be requested to write the 
speech or to aid him in doing so. If he is 
one of those men who writes his own speeches, 
she can suggest helpful books, such as “Pub- 
lic Speaking as Listeners Like It,” by Richard 
Borden; “After-Dinner Speeches and How t 
Make Them,” by Wilbur Nesbit; and “A 
Speech for Every Occasion Toasts and An- 
ecdotes for All Occasions,” by Paul Kearney 
It the secretary's job is hectic at times to the 
point where her nerves begin to revolt, “Out 
witting Our Nerves,” by Jackson and Salis 
bury, is suggested. 


AND here is a list of novels about secre- 
taries: “Dangerous Business,” by Edwin Bal- 
mer; “Saturday’s Child,” by Kathleen Nor- 
ris; “Bunker Bean,” by Harry Wilson; “When 
the Wicked Man,” by Ford Madox Ford; 
“All the King’s Horses,” by Margaret Wid- 
demer, and “Miss J. Looks On,” by Sophie 
Kerr. 
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Massachusetts— 
“Old Colony” 
State 





KEYSTORE Views 
Faneuil Hall and the Custom House 


American libe the old 
lubbed by Daniel 
very mention o! 
1 its whole proud 
story—the courageous voyage of the Pilgrim 
Fathers to our shores; their early struggles 
the First Thanksgiving ; the Old Colony’s gal 


RADLE ot 
“Bay State’ was 
Webster. And the 


Massachusetts brings to min 


rties, 


lant stand against the tyrannies of King 
George, and its important part in setting uj] 
the new United States 

MASSACHUSETTS boasts many historic 


citizens 


illustrious 


Adamses, 


shrines, and a long line of 


—orators and statesmen like the 


Otis, Gerry, Webster, Choate, Everett, Sum- 
ner, Wendell Phillips, Calvin Coolidge 
famous writers—Bryant, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Harriet 


educators like John 
Agassiz, and Eliot; 
Sargent, Whistler ; 


Beecher Stowe, Whittier; 
Harvard, Mann, 
artists like Stuart, Copley 
eminent jurists—Story, 


Horace 


Parsons, Shaw; phi- 


losophers ard preachers like Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Channing, Parker, William James, 
Phillips Brooks; distinguished historians— 
John Winthrop and William Bradford, 
Thomas Hutchinson, Bancroft. Sparks, and 
Prescott. 


THERE are excellent harbors all along the 
coast, both sides of Cape Cod, and fishing and 
shipbuilding were important industries almost 
from the start. The cod fisheries formed the 
bases of the “ommerce wit! 


states ¢ arliest 
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Eurupe, and her whalers and clipper ships 
were soon sailing the seven seas. Boston is 
still the greatest fishing port of the country 
According to 1935 figures, 70,764,092 pounds 
of cod alone were landed there in one year 
that sold for almost two million dollars. Fish 
f all kinds abound in waters 
the total catch for 1935 
371,962 pounds. The 
not far from the Custom House, 


the adjacent 
was reported as 307, 
Fish Pier is 
whose beau 
with the old 
gift to the 
leading 


located 


tiful tower contrasts the “new” 
Faneuil Hall, 1740 as a 
city by Peter Faneuil, one of the 
Boston merchants of that day. 


WHILE eighth 


tion (Census est 


built in 


among the states in popula 
1936 gave the figures 
us 4,425,000), Massachusetts is the second 
most densely populated in the Union, Less 
1 habitants are on 
1 in the towns 

factories are 
number of 
d Cotton goods, woolens 


mate i! 


than ten per cent of its i 
tarms, 90.1 being concentrate 
and cities where the mills as 
State is filth in the 


located I he 
workmen employe 


boots and shoes are its leading manufactures 
Added to these goods, th itput of foundries 
ind machine shops ’ equipment 
works, paper mills, a ng and publish 
ing houses, places state seventh in point 
of value of its products, which totaled $2,095.- 
389,595 for 1935 


facilities of the state are 
include Har 


Insti 


THE educational 

exceptional; its higher schools 
vard University (1636), Massachusetts 
tute of Technology, Massachusetts State, Am 
herst, Tufts, Williams, Clark, Worcester Poly 


technic, Boston University, Holy Cross and 
Boston \ ollege . d LO! yomen Wellesley, 
Smith, Radcliffe, and Mount Holyoke Colleges 
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O. G. A. club members of St. Mary’s Academy, Cristobal, Canal Zone, who won Honorable 


Mention for their school in the past contest. 


As with many others, their club 


activities were well rewarded! 


To Further Your Practice 


Importance of Club Activities 


Explained by FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


DO not know how many of you have 
heard of the clubs—organizations of young 
people (and others not so young)—that 
have been formed for the purpose of keeping 
up an acquaintanceship with formal study. 
Many of the members are college women 
wanting to keep the habit of study or to 
“brush up” on subjects temporarily forgotten. 
The amount of work done in these groups is 
truly astonishing. Why do we work so much 
more willingly in a club than most of us ever 
do in a classroom? For one thing, because of 
our participation in the planning of the work, 
we are conscious of an individual responsi- 
bility for class average. Organized for definite 
personal development, we will assume an ac- 
countability not only for our own effort but 
for the success of the club. With each member 
assuming this business-like attitude toward the 
program they have established, collectively 
very excellent results accrue. 


THE Order of Gregg Artists is the largest 
organization of shorthand writers in the world. 
It has hundreds of Chapters functioning in 
various parts of this country and abroad. The 


work that is being done in them is varied and 
of a highly professional tone. Much needed 
equipment is procured through sundry sales 
programs—<candy sales, proceeds of plays, et 
Most of the groups devote themselves mainly) 
to the development of higher shorthand and 
typing practicing for the various 
Grecc Writer awards and on the O. G. A 
Contest Copy that is given you each December 


speeds, 


ACTIVE membership in a Commercial Clut 
also develops poise, through occasional im 
promptu speaking in making reports, ability 
to discuss topics gracefully from the depths of 
a comfortable chair, learning to keep minutes 
and financial accounts, planning of interest 
securing events. In other words, this group 
effort provides not only for formal treatment 
of the subjects studied, but through the pro- 
vision made for members to participate indi- 
vidually in the conduct of meetings it builds 
professional and social ease, and adds zest and 
initiative to the assignments. 

If you do not have a club in your school or 
community that you can join, why not or 
ganize one? Your aims might be (1) Extra 
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curricular activity for developing an expert 
shorthand writing style, and higher shorthand 
and typewriting speeds. (2) Contacting busi- 
ness men and women of the community for 
talks and discussions on office problems and 
techniques. (3) The opportunity for stenog- 
raphers and students of stenography to get 
together for a social afternoon or evening, and 
the exchange of ideas it affords (an excellent 
ypen forum or “question-box” may be con- 
lucted under this plan). (4) To appoint com- 
mittees to visit business offices to learn first 
hand what stenographers have to do besides 
taking dictation and transcribing; what em- 
ployers want in their secretaries—the special 
aptitudes, qualifications, etc., expected. 


WE could go on, but perhaps there are enough 
suggestions here to show you the possibilities 
of such a club. 

Getting down to the actual business of or- 
ganization, you might invite all students of 
shorthand and typewriting to join, reserving 
full membership for those who have received 
the O. G: A. Membership Certificate. All others 
would be allowed associate membership. Each 
member might be required to pay a small 
membership fee, this to be determined by the 
organizing committee. In the work of the club 
you could have various “Degrees” bestowed 
upon members corresponding to the progress 
made. The first Degree in shorthand might be 
automatically given upon entrance, or could 
be made upon presentation of the 60-word 
Transcription Certificate. The Degrees might 
be conferred progressively, at 80 words, 100 
words, and so on. If 100 words in shorthand 
is the requirement for graduation in your 
school, any students qualifying at higher rates 
might be given Honorary Degrees at the 
respective speeds. 


IN typewriting, associate membership likewise 
might be made available to all typists and stu- 
dents of typing. Junior membership could be 
granted to those receiving the Junior O. A. T. 
Certificate, and full membership to those quali- 
fying for the Senior O. A. T. The Degrees 
in the typewriting division would begin at 30 
words. If your graduating typing speed re- 
quirement is 50 words, your Honorary Degrees 
would begin at 60. It is important to make the 
presentation of these awards an occasion for 
an inspirational or practical address from some 
member who understands the merit and value 
that attaches itself to these attainments, or by 
an experienced secretary, reporter, or business 
man or woman in the community. 

“This year I have organized a ‘Gregg Merit 
Club’ made up of around twenty members. 
The prospective members of this club last 
spring sold enough candy to provide subscrip- 
tions to the Grecc Writer to members 
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“To become an active member each must 
have secured a 40-word Competent Typist 
Certificate or a 60-word Transcription Cer- 
tificate before the first meeting in October. 
Associate members must earn the O. G. A. 
Certificate or an O. A. T. Certificate and be 
willing to strive for the higher goals of the 
Club as represented by the awards of the 
GrecG Writer Credentials Service.” 

That is the way Mr. N. J. Lawrence, of the 
Hawthorne (New Jersey) High School is 
handling his club. 


SPECIAL equipment is not required for the 
organization of a club, Your teacher will 
doubtless be glad to act as your sponsor and 
supervising director. If you do not know just 
how to go about it, I suggest that you secure 
a copy of “Commercial Clubs,” which gives 
details of organization and operation. 

Each member should and must take active 
part in the work of the club as well as in the 
study activities. Only to the extent that you 
carry out your part will you develop the per- 
sonality, poise, definiteness of purpose and 
design in speech and work, ability to talk on 
your feet, and the knowledge and familiarity 
with the procedure of handling meetings. Last 
but not least, it will afford you a most inter 
esting and delightful way of developing that 
“better-than-average ability in stenography 
told about in this magazine last month 


[F you need some additional dictation prac 


tice to secure the 80-word Shorthand Degree, 
join with the students in the club who are 
working on that speed. Dictate to each other 
practice the shorthand penmanship d [ 
more accurate and fluent notes. Read and 
criticize each other’s shorthand. Practicing the 
O. G. A., O. A. T., C. T., and Transcription 
tests and the Transcription Speed Project as 
a club activity will put more efficiency and 
power into your regular class work, Go over 
the top with the finest proficiency of any class 
graduating from your school! Remember, your 
teacher can instruct and guide you, but the 
power you develop must come from your own 
individual application and effort 

The more interesting you find your work, 
the deeper appreciation you will have for it 
and its possibilities in helping you to realize 
that dream and ambition of being the best sec- 
retary in your profession. And moreover— 
there is nothing quite like enthusiastic interest 
to bring out the “lights” of personality. In 
your club you can strengthen your social at- 
tributes—learn to greet people more graciously, 
listen more attentively, respond more quickly 
with your services. A gracious manner and 
poise will be an effective means of securing 
that “favorable impression” you hope to make 
when you apply for your first position. 


drills for 
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Transcription Speed Project 
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Some Faeility Drills in | 


By FLORENCE 


ANY writers who submitted Junior and 
Membership O. G. A. Tests this month 
seem to have understood what we 
neant by “use of the get-away stroke.” The 
specimens reflected good fluency—smooth, light 
lines with tapering end-strokes, indicating that 
the writer lifted the pen as the outline was 
being completed and returned it promptly to 
the paper where the next character was to 


; 


egin. 
Others were writing with a thick, wabbly 
i line, suggestive of being done tensely, with 


jaws working grimly, and with more than 
necessary pressure on the pencil. Result? Notes 
thick and heavy, so heavily “embossed” in some 


instances that they could have been read from 
the reverse side of the paper! 


W HAT is your object in studying shorthand? 
To write fast. Then do not begin with the 
vandicap of a cramped style. If a character 
does not come naturally to the hand, perhaps 
you are striving too hard to make it. Relax 
Write smoothly, continuously, gracefully, and 
ffortlessly. Let speed come naturally. Do 
not force the hand at the start beyond your 
ibility to get down legible outlines. By “legi 
ble” we mean essentially correct in formation 
md proportion. Write each outline a sufficient 
number of times to be able to make it cor- 
rectly at increasingly higher speeds 


Ir you use a pencil, keep two or three well- 
sharpened ones at hand. Some stenographers 
make the mistake of going to dictation with 
ynly one pencil. If the point breaks, they have 
to interrupt the dictator until a new pencil or 
i new point can be had. If you use a fountain 
pen, which is strongly recommended to you, 
see that it is filled each day. 

DO NOT MAKE CHARACTERS TOO 
LARGE. This tends to a scrawly style under 
the stress of speed. Six characters of ordinary 
onnected matter to the line (or four or five 
1f our exercise words) in a standard-size note- 
hook, 6 x 9 inches, ruled down the middle, is 
ecommended as a good size with which to 
start. Now to our practice! 


, A LITTLE warm up exercise on the small 
lirect oval, swinging off briskly on J, after 
retracing the circle four or five times, will 
limber up the muscles. Observe that the cir- 
cle is made quite round, and that you com- 
mence the outline with a quick upward, slightly 
ircular, motion. Turn the circle to a close 
at exactly the point where you started it. You 
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Shorthand Penmanship 


ELAINE ULRICH 


might like to revert to last month’s analytica 
study to see agair ist how the circle is 
joined 


Y Ou’LL enjoy your practice much more if 
you write briskly. Close circles smartly, and 
lift the pen promptly as completed. Don't let 
the lines trail off beyond circle closings, sug 
gesting a lot of threads dangling. It makes for 
inefficient transcriptior 

AND THIS IS IMPORTANT: (1) Main 
tain good proportion in lengths of straight 
lines and curves and in the size of circles 
Begin by making the circles very, very small 
a mere turn of the pen—ar the large circles 
five or six times bigger. If at the outset yor 
make the long strokes a little more than twice 


the length of the short strokes, it is better tha 
that there should be so little difference ji 
length that you have to guess at what yo 
have written! Once you have established th 
practice of differentiating learly in length: 


and sizes, you will have no trouble in mai: 


taining relative size and proportion no matte 


how fast the dictatior 2 Diff erential: 
clearly between curves and stra t lines. Why 
guess at whether a witline is rich or nich 


when you can determine positively by curving 


the ¢ definitely and keeping » straight! 


Now with these suggestions in mind. let uv 


practice Movement Drill I. Feel the rhythn 
and speed in these outlines as you glide throug 
them with a smooth, swift, confident strok: 
Pause frequently for comparison and analysis 


} 
‘ 


If your last outline is not better than the 
stop writing and take yourself to task, Im 
provement comes only with interested and con 
centrated practice. Any other kind is a wast 
of time 

OBSERVE THE SLANT OF THE CIR 
CLE in Jar, Drill 1]. Trace the outline until 
you secure a good, forward swing; then con- 
centrate on maintaining proportion in the sizes 
of the circles and the lengths of the curves 
Make the curves full and keep / and r up at 
the end. Greater depth of curvature is at the 
beginning here, notice 


OUR first precision drill will help develog 
the habit of differentiating clearly between 
curves and straight lines. Do you observe the 
almost perpendicular slant of ¢ before / and r? 

The second precision drill might also be 
used as a reading and writing speed drill, after 
the proper legree of accuracy has beer 
established 
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A LITTLE practice of the right-motion oval 
exercise, made somewhat flat, gives the move- 
ment used in writing & and g. Here we have 
the greater depth of curvature at the end—a 
natural slant, you see. Both k and g curve 
slightly from beginning to end, with the depth 
of curvature at the end. Beware of starting 
these strokes with a straight line drawn up- 
ward! 

Now let us try the exercise for making ag 
and ek. The same caution is urged here as in 
writing al: close the circles, either large or 
small, and round them from beginning to end. 
However, the first movement in ag is down- 
ward and around, smoothly to a close at the 
top, continuing with the stroke until g is 
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completed. Note, too, as you practice, that 
the E is A MERE TURN OF THE PEN in 
this exercise as in all others. The large circle 
should be made quite large. 


WATCH the slant and formation of g and k 
in ga and ka. The tendency among beginners, 
sometimes, is to write this curve up off the 
line at the end, leaving the circle up in the air 
instead of cutting the line of writing. Study 
the larger forms. 

WITH YOU AGAIN NEXT MONTH, 
but in the meantime, why not apply this prac- 
tice to the Junior and Membership O. G. A. 
Tests now! You will find the copy on pages 
130 and 131. 


A Few Words About Our Monthly Tests and Awards 
to Which a New Pin Has Just Been Added 


HE purpose of the O.G.A. is to 

develop a practical shorthand 
writing style. The JUNIOR O.G.A. 
AWARD is given to students who 
have had sufficient practice to be 
able to write freely, smoothly, and 
correctly the Junior O.G.A. Test on 
page 131. The pin is awarded on 





for 50 words and, beginning at 60, 
COMPETENT TYPIST CERTI- 
FICATES. The test (page 128) 
must be written in a ten-minute pe- 
riod, with not more than five errors. 
It may be practiced as often as you 
like to secure your best speed for the 
month before the final paper is sub- 


qualifying specimens; papers that do ee mitted for an award. 

not qualify are returned with criti- ion Pe ae r et 

cisms and suggestions for further : ranscription 
Typing Speed 


practice for the perfection of notes. 
O.G.A. MEMBERSHIP CERTIFI- 
CATES are awarded on specimens qualifying 
on the Membership Test (page 130) written 
in a good practical style, with attention given 
to fluency, formation of curves, proportion, 
and correct execution generally. 

Practice the O.G.A. Test as often as you 
can in order to secure a specimen of your best 
writing style to submit for the award. 


Typewriting Tests 


The O.A.T. Junior and Senior Memberships 
encourage proper attention to arrangement, 
accuracy, and rhythmic stroking in typing. 
Any make of typewriter may be used. The 
JUNIOR O.A.T. Test (page 127) requires 
neatness in arrangement, accuracy, and even 
touch. 

The SENIOR O.A.T. Test requires skill 
in setting up the copy; if two parts are 
given, Part II should be arranged on a sec- 
ond sheet. A study of the test (page 127) 
will suggest the best method of arrang- 
ing it to secure an attractive and easily read 
copy. 

The Competent Typist Awards begin at 30 
words a minute, for which the PROGRESS 
CERTIFICATE is issued. The pin is given 


In addition to these monthly tests, 
there is given also, in each issue, 
a page of shorthand matter which is to be used 
for TRANSCRIPTION SPEED PRAC- 
TICE. The records that you make on transcrib- 
ing these letters each month are recorded by 
the teacher and reported once a year for com- 
parison with the work being done in the 
other schools. This month's Transcription 
Speed Project will be found on page 123. 


New 80-Word Award 


As a further incentive to typing practice, we 
announce this month a new typing pin for 80 
words a minute, which may be purchased by 
every typist who attains that speed on the 
Competent Typist Test and has the Competent 
Typist Certificate with Gold Seal. It is beau- 
tifully designed, in enamel! and gold—an em- 
blem of professional skill that every stenog- 
rapher and student-typist will want to own. 
The 80-word Competent Typist Pin may be 
had only by typists who qualify on the Com- 
petent Typist Test at 80 words a minute or 
have already been awarded our certificate at 
that speed. 

Up on your finger-tips now, and let's type! 
And you Commercial Club secretaries, please 
write me about your organizations! 
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November Test Material 


[All clabs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of mames to expedite checking 


and insure accuracy in making out ye 
antil 


Junior O. A. T. Test 
WHAT CAN YOU DO? What can 


you do to win what you want from your 
world? Well, what do you want? If you 
are normal and wise you want no more than 
a chance to be profitably busy with work 
you like to do because you can do it well. 

And that is exactly what your world wants 
from you; that you shall be willing and able 
to do some one task supremely well. For 
that, it will regard you with the highest 
market value of the service rendered .. . 
the supreme salary for the supreme ability, 
a lesser salary for lesser ability, and perhaps 
no pay at ali for inability to do any one thing 
reasonably well. 

There is an untruism to the effect that 
the world owes everyone a living. it is un- 
true, because “the world” consists of indi- 
viduals, and no individual owes another any- 
thing until that other has earned it. The 
world owes you what you earn, and what 
you earn depends on what you learn, for 
none can hope to do well the untaught and 
unknown task. 

Is life, then, to be but little more than a 
succession of dull days, filled with hard 
work? 


Senior O. A. T. Test 
Part I 


WHY THEY COULDN’T HOLD 
THEIR JOBS by H. Chandler Hunt. The 
following article is a digest of material used 
by the author of a thesis in the department 
of secondary education in the School of 
Education. 

By questionnaire and personal interview 
some of the largest business concerns in. the 
country were solicited for information re- 
garding their office and clerical employees, 
because it is from these graduates of our 
schools that the business world judges the 
results of the schools. Seventy-six corpora- 
tions, among the best known in the country, 
coéperated* in this study. The names of a 
few of these concerns will indicate the gen- 
eral character of the whole list: Bird & Son; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc.; Common- 
wealth Edison Company; Equitable Life 


November copy is good as membership tests 


ecember 25, 1938) 


Assurance Society; General Electric Com- 
pany, etc. The results of the inquiry appear 
in the two tables that follow. 


Part II 


Tabulate in three columns the Most Common Causes 
for Discharge and the Deficiencies Preventing Promo- 
tion, devoting the first column to the reasons for such 
failure, and the other two to the per cent of jobs lost 
for Lack of Specific Skills in some certain subject, or 
the deficiencies of character involved. 


For LACK OF SPECIFIC SKILL in 
Shorthand there were reported 2.2% dis- 
charged, 3.2% not promoted; in Typewrit- 
ing, 1.6% discharged, 2.4% not promoted; 
in English, 1.6% discharged, 5.2% not pro- 
moted; in Dictaphone operation, 1.3% dis- 
charged, 1.6% not promoted; in Arithmetic, 
1.3% discharged, 3.0% not promoted; in 
Office Machines operation, .9% discharged, 
2.2% not promoted; in Bookkeeping, .6% 
discharged, 1.4% not promoted; in Spelling, 
6% discharged, 2.7% not promoted; in 
Penmanship, .0% discharged, 1.8% not pro- 
moted. CHARACTER TRAITS reported 
causing discharges or preventing promotion 
showed Carelessness the Most Common, 
with 14.1% discharged, 7.9% not promoted; 
Non-Coéperation,* 10.7% discharged, 6.7% 
not promoted; Laziness, 10.3% discharged, 
6.4% not promoted; Absence for Other 
Causes than Illness, 8.5% discharged, 3.7% 
not promoted; Dishonesty, 8.1% discharged, 
3.7% not promoted; Attention to Outside 
Things, 7.9% discharged, 5.6% not pro- 
moted; Lack of Initiative, 7.6% discharged, 
10.9% not promoted; Lack of Ambition, 
7.2% discharged, 9.7% not promoted ; Tardi- 
ness, 6.7% discharged, 4.6% not promoted; 
Lack of Loyalty, 3.5% discharged, 4.6% not 
promoted; Lack of Courtesy, 2.2% dis- 
charged, 3.3% not promoted; Insufficient 
Care of and Improper Clothing, 1.6% dis- 
charged, 3.0% not promoted; Self-satisfac- 
tion, .9% discharged, 4.4% not promoted; 
Irresponsibility, .3% discharged, .8% not 
promoted; Unadaptability, 3% discharged, 
1.4% not promoted; Absence due to IIIness, 
0% discharged, 2.4% not promoted. Mak- 
ing a total of 10.1% of the discharges and 
23.5% of the failures to win promotion due 
to Lack of Skill, while Deficiences in Char- 
acter caused 89.9% of the discharges and 
76.5% of the failures to win promotion 


“Strike quotes over the @ to represent the diaeresis 
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November Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing im typing this test 


(Teo find the gross aumber of words you write, divide gross sumber of strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words 
for each error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to 


facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 


As an editor, I demand that the contributors of the 
magazine get their copy to me before the deadline. Other- 
wise, the copy is shelved until the next month or until it 
again fits into the make-up of the magazine. But I, myself, 
who have to write the editorial, do not pay any attention to 
that deadline. Like all dictators, I take advantage of my 
position of authority; I put off my own job until the last 
possible minute—and sometimes beyond the last minute. 

Why do I put off the difficult part of my work to the 
last? I have noticed that my friends and acquaintances do 
it, too. We do this because we are human, and it is very 
human to do the easiest things first, and to shove the dif- 
ficult ones to one side until we are forced to do them. 

If this shoe I am describing happens to fit you also, I 
am asking for your help. Give the matter some thought; 
experiment in an effort to find some way in which we can 
conquer this almost universal trait which prevents us from 
doing our best work and living fully. If you discover any- 
thing that works, let the rest of us know about it! 

In my own experience, on the few occasions I mustered 
courage enough to refuse to take the line of least resistance, 
and set out to do the thing I ought to do, I found that I did 
what has been called good writing by those who know. I 
have discovered, also, that I never do any work at all, 
either good or bad, until I settle down to do it today—now! 
The things I put off until tomorrow either do not get done 
or they are done badly. 

I do not particularly care for the kind of people who 
never make mistakes, who always have their Christmas 
presents wrapped a week before Christmas, who are never 
hurried or flurried or behind time, who get their work 
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done just when it is supposed to be done. The reason I do 1805 
not like them is, I suppose, that I am so different. I am 1864 
always making mistakes, always falling down on the job 1919 
I have set myself to do. But, deep down in me, I have a 1976 
sneaking respect for these people. 2012 
I am being perfectly frank in this confession, for I have 2070 
come to the conclusion that I am wrong in my feeling of su- 2128 
periority ; that these individuals have discovered something 2188 
I have missed. While I fuss and fume over getting my 2242 
work done, and have to drive myself to do it, they seem to 2301 
do their work easily and without any bother. This is espe- 2359 
cially true of writers. They produce quantities of copy 2416 
which is good enough to sell, while I do not accomplish 2472 
half the writing I should, and never do work half so good 2530 
as I know I can do. 2551 
In the twenty years of study I have given to the meth- 2604 
ods of successful authors, I have found many common 2656 
traits and characteristics that contribute to their success. 2718 
What I wish to stress now is this: the most successful do 2777 
today what should be done today. They go after it as if it 2837 
were the only thing in the world that mattered. Sometimes 2896 
they do it with enthusiasm, sometimes they do not. The 2952 
point is that they do it, whether they like it or not. To them 31016 
their writing is the most worth-while thing that ever 3070 
existed. I have had these successful authors tell me repeat- 3130 
edly that, once they get at it, enthusiasm comes almost 3186 
automatically. 3202 
While I know all these things from my own experience, 3256 
and from that of others, I still fail to follow my own teach- 3316 
ings and logic. That is why I ask you who have happened 3373 
to read this for any help you may possibly give toward the 3432 
solution of the problem. Why is our wisdom so far ahead 3489 
of our performance? Why do we know better than we 3540 
do?—William David Ball 3843 


(Repeat tram the beginning eutil end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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O. G. A. Club Prize Awards 


Esterbrook Fountain 


Pen Desk Set 


Robert McDonnell, High 
School, Owatonna, Minne- 
sofa 

Dorothy Jean Smith, Sequots 
High School, Redwood City 
California 

Violet Muck and Edistina 
McKeown, Decatur High 
School, Decatur, Illinois 

Norma Neil, High Srhool 
Salina, Kansas 

Catherine Hesshurg, St. Mar 


garet’s Academy, Minneapo 
lis, Minnesota Y 2 


Silver Pin 


School. Delphos. Ohio 

Betty MacDonald, High 
School, Scituate, Massa 
chusetts 

Elsa Sorenson, St. Patrick's 
Hich School, Providence, 
Rhode Island 

Joe Hass. San Jose State C 
lege, San Jose. A — alin 

Sylivina Underiand and Doris 
Perrenoud, Washington High 
School, Sioux Falis, South 
Dakota 

Dorothy Orsi, Weequahic 
Hich School, Newark, 
New Jersey 

Alice C. Leonard, St. Joseph's 
High School, Somerville 


Massachusetts 
Shirley Mehaffey, High School, A—7~ 


Sterling, Colorado 

Dorothy Terrill, Resary High 
School, Columbus, Ohio 

Mary Wachnicki, St, Mary's 
Commercial School, Hart- 
ford. Connecticut 

Betty Rasmussen, Township 
High Sehool, Savanna, 
Illinois 

Edwin Kostrzynski, De La 
Salle Institute, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Julia Maria Diaz, High 
School, Farjardo, Puerto 
Rico 

Marjorie Andres, St. Mary's 
Hizh School, Sandusky, Ohio 

Betty Jungkuntz, High School 
Jefferson, Wisconsin 

Pearl Ennis, Dorothhes Daly, 
Isabelle Maza, sand sau 
Hassid, Wadleigh High 
School, New York, New 
York 

Alice Janian, Edward 
Searles High School, 
Methuen, Massachusetts 


Bronze Pin 


Catherine Quinn, High School 
Ludlow, Kentucky 

Fumiko Kawabata, University 
High School, West Los 
Angeles, California 

Verna Alves and Bernice 
Meyer, Castlemont High 
School, Oakland. Californis 

Priscilla Verville, Acme 
Business College, Lewiston 
Maine 

Margaret Carlton and Berths 
Burke, Polytechnic High 
School, Long Beach, Cali 
fornia 

Jennie Biack, High School 
Saginaw. Michigan 


Thelma Witter, High Schori, Lawrence Parker, High Schooi, 


Mechanicsburg, Pennayl- 
Walter Simcich, Stowe High 
Retty Berry, High School, 


O. G. A. Membership Test 


(See page 126 for instructions.) 
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Ariyn Crawford, Senior Hig? 
School, Hutchinson, Kansas 

Nellie Paskevitch. High 
School, Bentleyvilie, Penn 
sylvania 

Ellen Conlen, Balboa High 
School, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone 

Ruby Wilson and Yvonne Ost 
man, Ohio Soldiers’ & 
Sailors’ Orphan Home High 
School. Xenia, Ohio 

Mary Frances Bowling, New 
River State College. Mont 
gomery, West Virginia 
Marjorie Schafehen, The 
Mallinckrodt, Wilmette, 
Tilinois 

Norma Neuberger and Con- 
stance Syko, Patterson Park 
High School, Baitimore, 
Mary'and 

Dorothy Johnson, High School 
Danbury, Connecticut 
Bernice Loesinske, High 
School, Princeton, Wiscon 
sin 

Terrell Hayes, Port Arthur 
Business College, Port 
Arthur. Texas 

Josephine Kegel, St. Mary's 
Springs Academy, Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin 

Geraldine Drouillard, High 
School, Ecorse, Michigan 
Irene Simon, Genevieve 
Mrotowska, and Doris Lea 
man, High School, Meriden 
Connecticut 

Margaret Ahilechlager, High 
School, Lawton. Oklahoms 

Irene Kurucz, High School, 
Garfield, New Jersey 

Kathleen Norris, High School 
Agawam, Massachusetts 

Helen Beizer, Weaver High 
School, Hartford, Connecti 
eut 

Madalynne Doten, Lincoln 
High School, Ferndale, 
Michigan 

Connie Swan, High School, 
Reedsburg, Wisconsin 

Beth Barnes, A'‘abama Col 
lege. Monevallo, Alabama 
Angela Paroubek, High School 
Merrill, Wisconsin 

Loutse Boehner, Holy Trinity 
Behool, Roxbury, Massa 
chusetts 

Jolanda Denale, Norwin High 
School, Irwin, Pennsylvania 

Dorothy Russell, Central High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Louise Skouden, High Schooi, 
Santa Crus, California 

Averill Hale, High School, 
Caribou, Maine 

Eva Fegelman, Weaver High 
School, Hartford, Connect!- 
cut 

Bob Brunet, High School, 
Scobey, Montana 

Irene Walter, St. Nicholas 
High School, Wilkes-Barre. 
Pennsylvania 

Mabel Rissmann, High School, 
Faribault, Minnesota 

Ada Wold, Washington High 
School, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota 

Wands Cassady, High School, 
Marion, Indiana 

Yvonne Jackson, Piper Com- 
munity High School. Piper 
City, Illinois 

Kathryn Nuttli, Xavier High 
School, St. Louls, Missouri 
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Joseph Morowski, High School, 
West Rutland, Vermont 

Annabelle Dow, Roosevelt 
High School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

Betty Ann Ford, High School, 
Wells, Minnesota 

Anita Laplante, St. Peter's 
High School, Pilattsburg, 
New York 

Luciile Nowicki, 8t. Joseph 
College & Academy, Adrian 
Michigan 

Frances Watson, Y.W.C.A 
Trade School, New York 
New York 

Mary Licastri, High Schoo! 
Garfield, New Jersey 

Alice Wilson, High School 
Falmouth, Virginia 

Mary Alice Barry, Saint 
Joseph's Academy, Lock 
port, New York 

Marian Batterton, St. Peter's 
Academy, San Francisco, 
California 

Irma Hamm, High School 
Booneville, Mississipp! 

Virginia Hopkins, Holy 
Angels Academy, Joneshor« 
Arkansas 

Marde'le Zumbrun, High 
S& hool, Columbia City 
Indiana 

Margaret Maguire, Mount 
Saint Joseph Academy 
Brighton, Massachusetts 

Josephine Vogel, St. Francis 
High School, LaFayette. 


Indiana 

Eleanor Caron, High School 
Arvada, Colorado 

Mary M. Stolle, Saint Mary's 


Academy Providence 
Rhode Island 
Helen Hope. High School, 
Greenfield, Indiana 
Gertrude Kaunert, The Busi 
ness Institute, Detroit, 


Michigan 
Helen Dabritz, Riverside 
High School, Buffalo, New 
York 


Betty Jennings, Rebecca Kron, 
and Hope Kubnick, High 
School, Wauwatosa, Wis 
consin 

Helen Kuchta, G. A. R 
Memorial High School 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

Doris Giloer, Hot Springs 
County High School, Ther- 
mopolis, Wyoming 

Helen Keehn, St. Benedict's 
School, Chicago, Tl!inots 

Marie Fry, Senior High 
School, Oregon City, Oregon 

Maxine Jacobson, High School, 
Deadwood, South Dakota 

Phyllis Ordway, Polytechnic 
High School, San Francisco, 
California 

Jane Getz, High School, Cx 
lumbia, Pennsylvania 

Alice Kennedy. High School 
Agawam, Massachusetts 

Dorothy Hittinger, High 
School, Hawley, Penney! 
vania 

Eva Pascoski 
High School 
sachusetts 

Patricia Kite, Union High 
School, Santa Paula, Cali 
fornia 

Eleanor Young, Rio Grande 
County High School. Monte 
Vista, Colorado 

Clara Jane Adams, Redford 
High School, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Betty Kratzenberg. High 
School, Ironton, Ohio 


Joseph Case 
Swansea, Mas 
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Ethel Toobert, Warren Hard- 
ing High School, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut 

Dorothy Biagg. Township 
High School, Carmi, Illinois 

Helen Schweitzer, High 
School, Defiance, Ohio 

Stella Borgeson, Colorado 
Woman's College, Denver, 
Colorado 

Justina Kockelma, High 
School, Madison, Minnesota 


Adelaide De Canto, &. Paul 
of the Cross School, Jersey 
Chty,, New Jersey 

Evelyn Bunger, High School, 
Lewisburg, Ohio 

Lois Nakano, High School, 
Port Townsend, Washing- 
ton 

Marian Gaus, &t. Joseph 
School, Peru, Illinois 

Alice WelRe, High School, 
Montello, Wisconsin 


Junior O. G. A. Test 


(See page 126 for instructions.) 
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Rita Kurzewski, High Schox 
Ontonagon. Michigan 
Maxine Woodfield, High 


School, Salem, Oregon 
Lorraine Hosch, Mercy Higt 
School, Milwaukee, Wis 

consin 


Edna Mae Kilhoff, St. Johr 
High School, Lima, Ohio 
Delima Deoust, High School 
Nashwauk, Minnesota 
Elizabeth Ford, Higt 
Helena, Montans 
Dolores O'Donnell, Academy 
of Our Lady, Chicago, 


Sehool 


Illinois 
Marie Sadilek, Blessed Agnes 
School, Chicago, Lilinois 


Veima Ford. High School, 
Albia, lowa 

Mary Stephenson, Edward 
Little High School, Auburn 
Maine 

Lucille Boeckmann, Sheboy 
gan Business College, She 
boygan, Wisconsin 

Alice Routhier 
of Mary Academy, Hu:isor 
New Hampshire 

Catherine Willman, 8&t Al 
phonsus Commercial Hig! 
School, New York, New Yous 

Loretta Manilla, Ohio Valley 
Business College, East Liv 
erpool, Ohio 

Margaret Turner, Nellie Mul 

ex Commercial Studi 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

Lorraine Doyle, St. Paul's 
Academy, Washington 
dD. « 

Margarita de la Rosa, St 
Mary's Academy, Cristoba 
Canal Zone 

Dorothy Rich 


Presentation 


Evening High 


School, Riverside, Califor 
nis 
Marcelle Lord, 8t. Joseph's 


High School, Lowell, Mas 
sachusetis 

Joan Houston, Immaculate 
Conception School, New 
York, New York 

Loretta Jaster, Immaculata 
High School, Leavenwortl 
Kansas 

Jeannie Wilson, High Sch 
Concordia, Kansas 

Eleanor Schmit, Y.W.C.A 
Secretarial School, Newark 
New Jersey 

Geraldine Erickson, North 
west College of Commerce 
Huron, South Dakota 

June Gedney, High School 
Rye, New York 

Viola D. Smith, Gray's Busi 
ness College, Portland 
Maine 

Jewell Bailey, Senior High 
School, Point Pleasant, West 


Virginia 

Florence Dureault, St. Louis 
Academy, Lowe Massa 
chusetts 

Constance Oles, High School 


Belen, New Mexico 

Juliabel Strauch, Illinois 
State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 

Michalakis Michaelides, 
American Academy, Larna 
ca, Cyprus 

Fumiko Iwatsuki, High 
School, Laramie, Wyoming 
Adele Eddy, Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Wayne, 
Nebraska 

Sabina Pesuti, High School 
Point Marion, Pennsyivania 

Josephine DePretto, St. Am 
brose High School, Iror 
wood, Michigan 
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Court Reporters Honor Dr. Gregg 


Special Session of N.S.R.A. Convention Observes 
Golden Jubilee of Gregg Shorthand 


By A. ALAN BOWLE 


N Wednesday, August 24, 1938, a con- 

vention of the largest group of expert 

shorthand writers of this country, repre 
senting all systems and styles of shorthand 
paused in their national proceedings to pa) 
tribute (in the words of a scroll presented) 
“To John Robert Gregg, charter member, 
honorary member, author, educator, inventor 
of Gregg Shorthand, in commemoration of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Birth of his Sys- 
tem and in appreciation of his Great Contribu 
tion to the Art of Shorthand and the Profes 


sion of Re porting = 


TURNING over its entire morning sessior 
to the semi-centennial celebration of Gregg 
Shorthand, the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association, meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, gath 
ered to hear the story of the birth of Gregg 
Shorthand told by the author himself, added 
to and exemplified by the presence of many 
of its foremost writers 

President Hall Etter, opening the session 
turned the gavel over to Charles Lee Swem, 
official reporter of the Supreme Court of New 
York, a former world’s champion shorthand 
writer, and personal stenographer and reporter 
to President Woodrow Wilson—but chiefly 
and especially, a writer of Doctor Gregg’s 
system. Mr. Swem, admitting that he was 
playing truant for the day from the famous 
Hines trial] then in progress in New York 
City, of which he was one of the official re 
porters, brought with him to the chairman's 
table a pile of telegrams and letters that had 
been received from reporters all over the 
United States and from Canada and Sout! 
America, acknowledging their personal debt 
to the system they wrote and greeting the in 
ventor of it on its Golden Jubilee 


MR. SW EM, in recalling the earlie days ol 
the system and the first writers of it, read ir 
particular a letter from Mr. John R. Gurtler, 
now a reporter in his own right, but who, 
twenty-five years before, on the occasion of 
the Silver Anniversary of the system, was a 
very young brother of the much beloved Fred 
Gurtler, famous first reporter of the system 

After reading from many of the messages 
received from afar, Mr. Swem called on one 
of the most popular, charming, and able Gregg 
reporters of the present day to inaugurate the 


proceedings—Mrs. Ollie E. Watson, of Well- 
ington, Kansas. Mrs. Watson, in a graceful 
and poetic tribute, said in part 

Fifty years ago, the mind of this son of Erin gave 
to the world that system of shorthand which bears 
his name. . . . Doctor Gregg, we who have elected 
to follow your teachings owe you a debt of undying 
gratitude because you have given us this product of 
your mind that we may serve humanity and earn our 
livelihood, and we pledge to you our minds and 
efforts to the end that the torch you have lighted 
shall ever burn brighter and brighter 


Another speaker, Mr. Martin J. Dupraw, 
present champion shorthand writer of the 
world, who had flown from New York for the 
occasion, paid warm tribute to the stystem 
and to its author—an author proud of the 
many world’s records that Mr. Dupraw had 
established with it. 


IN introducing the next speaker, Mr. Swem 
said: “All of us, 1 dare say, at times become 
a little nearsighted regarding the things we 
own or the things we do, particularly regard- 
ing either our religion or our shorthand. We 
sometimes lose that very important thing, per- 
spective. We are apt to see only the good 
things about us, and then to exaggerate those 
out of all proportion. So I am going to call 
upon a writer who doesn’t write Gregg Short- 
and but who has one of those rare posses- 
sions, a mind that sees objectively and there- 
fore more truly than most of us can ever 
ipproach. ... 1 have pleasure in introducing 
\lexander Blume, of New York.” 


MR. BLUME, official reporter to the Brook- 
lyn Supreme Court, author and dramatist and 
keen student of shorthand history, in an in 
teresting and enlightening sketch of modern 
shorthand, said in part: 


All shorthand authorities agree that the publica 
tion of “Characterie’” by Timothy Bright in 1588 
marked the beginning of the era of modern short 
hand. The next three centuries witnessed the inven 
tion and publication of more than five hundred shorthand 
systems, as listed by the Government Printing Office 
in 1890. Three hundred years to the dot from the 
first presentation of Bright’s awkward and imprac 
tical system saw the publication of Doctor Gregg’s 
first shorthand book, “Light-Line Phonography,” in 
1888. Half a century has now passed without the 
appearance of a single additional shorthand system 
of any importance or merit. Whether that be because, 
as some writers assure us, the potentialities of manual 
shorthand systems have been exhausted, I do not 
pretend to say. Certainly it would seem that every 
possible angle, stroke, curve, shade position. and yowe! 
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indication which human ingenuity could devise t 
portray the sounds uttered by human lips have now 
been used. In any event, when it is considered that 
in the fifty years preceding 1888 there were close t 
seventy-five shorthand systems presented to the world 
and that in the fifty years succeeding 1888 there 
have been none of any consequence, I think we are 
justified in believing that Gregg Shorthand marks 
the culmination of three centuries of continuous effort 









men ol id wrote “Some me are born j anu 
some never seem so. When we keep well and cheer 
ful, we are always young, and at last die in yout! 


even when years could count us old 


THE next speaker, Miss Mary McGowan, of 


.% 
Galveston, Texas, lelightful vein empha 


sized the mic emancipation of women, 


Dr. Gregg receives scroll from Colonel Etter, president of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association, while Mr. Swem and Mr. WU arnement look on 


hange, adapt, a: yrove manual shorthand sys 


my 
ems, and that while Bright opened the era of modern 


shorthand, Greeg closed it 
Having several times read the Horati Alg ike 
ry of Doctor Gregg’s rise to fame from the ob 
scurity of a little Irish village, the bitter struggles 
with disappointment, failure, and poverty that per 
sistently hampered s efforts to gain a foothold in 


his, the land of his choice, | cannot but feel a deep 
admiration and affection for the little lad of Rockcorry 


who, at a very early age, decided to make shorthan 
is life's work and stu Surely he ust have 
nwittingly adopted Bulwer’s credo that “The mat 
who succeeds above his f« ws is the one who, early 
in life, clearly discerns his object and toward that 
bject habitually rects his powers Even genius 
tself is but fine observation strengthened by fixity of 
purpose Every man wh bserves vigilantly an 
resolves steadfastly grows unconsciously into genius 


To the respect we feel for the man who, despite his 
umble origin, has achieved widespread renown, ther 
s added the friendship which he has engendered in 
those of us who have had contact with him It is 
lificult to realize that alf a hundred years have 
passed since “Poor John” Gregg borrowed fifty dol 
lars from a brother and printed five hundred copies of 
Light-Line Phonography (By the way, his brother 
didn’t give him more because he felt the less money 
he had to fool around with the sooner John would 
abandon his “crazy ideas.”’) 

Though fifty long years have indeed passed since 
that eventful day, happily the years have rested very 
ightly upon your shoulders, Doctor Gregg. I know 
the years to come wil] in turn leave but the gentlest 
imprint of their passing upon you, for, as the wise 





brought about by shorthand in general and by 
Doctor Gregg’s system in particular; after 
which Mr. Swem, claiming f himself the 
title of senior writer of the system among all 
Gregg), 
ial debt to both the sys 


those present (excepling ol ly Doct 
acknowledged his spe 


tem and the author 


Quoting Mr. Swem 





You will, of course, pardon me for ieving, after 
wenty-hve years of experience, that | have not only 
un adequate system it the best system After al 
t is the only syste: hat I know, but | do know it 
and in t I take gr | I w lefe 
even to tl auth 1 He w never know 
what I know al Gregg Si land He niy is 
vented it l ave writter I hav uken it apar 
and watched it tick at high speed; and I have put 
it back together again, me ¢ worse for wea He 
nly knows from wat ng hers what it will d 
when written as it should be; I have he thr 
and the satisfaction of doing it myself. And I don't 
think I would trade places with him in that respect 


He had the labor and the effort of being the author 





ft it I had r it writing it tast 

As t ithor of it—well | know him fairly 
well too, h not quite so well as I know his 
system; f is not so simple nor so flexible as his 
system of shorthand Among other things about him 
he has a choice mixture of blood in his veins—half 


Scotch and half Irish I hawe had the privilege of 
another great man 
yf that same racial mixture, a President of the United 
States, and | can testify that it is not a mixture that 


working in intimate ntact w 
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makes them either simple or flexible. Above all, it 
is a mixture that makes fighters, stubborn, inflexible 
fighters, fighting usually for a single idea. Some 
times the idea is religious, sometimes it is patriotic, 
but in this case it happens to be shorthand, and for 
fifty years now Doctor Gregg has followed the 
course of those other famous Scotch-Irish who have 

I gh the pages of history advocating 








g 
I or what they believe i: 

said tritely but very truly that every 

y great movemer is but the length 
ned shadow of some man Well, in this instance 
t is a long shadow that has been cast in these fifty 
years, but however ng it grows it will never be 
more influential or tional than the life 
and career of Doct self His system 
will live as long as the art of shorthand exists. Un 
fortunately, we cannot expect that of mortal man, 
but it is the hope of all of us, I know, that we ‘shall 
still have the inspiration of the presence of the author 


/ 


with us, say, om the 75th anniversary of the system, 


and that he will still be as youthful, as enthusiastic 


und as energetic as he is today 
Ladies and gentlemen, may I have the honor and 
e pleasure of presenting to you Dr. John Robert 


Greeg 


Whereupon the audience, expert writers 
every one of them of their particular systems, 
ose and applauded in spontaneous tribute—a 
tribute that must have warmed the heart of the 
man who forty-five years before had, alone 
and unaided, met only skepticism on the part 
»f the shorthand experts. Very natural and 
sincere skepticism it may have been, but none 
the less discouraging to a lone author 


INDEED, Doctor Gregg’s first words were 
f those early days, of his absence of ill-will 
today, and his recognition of the militant faith 
that shorthand has the capacity to stir within 
‘ 


he breasts of all writers, of whatever system 


This faith he delightfully illustrated by an apt 
story: 

Once upon a time, there were two Germans living 
in Peking, China, who became great friends Being 
far from home and lonesome, they met for dinner 
every evening—presumably with a stein on the table 
and talked about the dear Fatherland, until one eve 
ning the subject of politics came uy Now, one of 
them happened to be a Bavarian and the other a 
Prussian, and they had a quarrel and did not meet 
for a month But they drew together again with 
the understanding that they would avoid politics 
Then one evening the subject of religion was men 


tioned, and, as the Prussian was a Protestant and the 


tavarian a Cathol 1 heavy, heated argument resulted. 
‘his time they parted for several months. But, after 
all, they were compatriots, living far from the dear 
Fatherland, and they resumed their meetings, with the 
solemn understanding that in the future they would 


I 
T 


avoid both politics and religion Their friendship 
endured a long time, unti] one day they discovered 
that they both wrote shorthand—the Prussian the 


Stolze, and the Bavarian belsberger—and they 
parted, never to meet agair 


he Ua 





DOcTOR GREGG, in a most illuminating 
address, traced the development of the out- 
standing characteristics of the shorthand art 
from the time of Tiro, with many interesting 
graphic illustrations on the blackboard. His 
address throughout was especially noteworthy 
for the generous recognition that he accorded 
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to those almost unknown authors who had yet 
contributed much of what was really original 
and important to the art. Passing but lightly 
—too lightly—over his own historic efforts in 


the devising of his system, he said 


I bope I have said enough to impress you with the 
fact that we owe a debt of gratitudle to the early 


authors, great or small, wil ’ perfect the 
great art we ve I eliev that the authors i 
shorthand systems who < cir systems 
were wholly original and ¢ yw not indebted 
to any of the pred ssors 1 Ss, ideas, or 
characters, have eae e in ng s 
In my opinion, it would j more creditable 
an author to have effected al is vement in an 
art on which met ave ' fur niuries than t 
pretend that his syste s Ww git mn every 
respect 

His early struggles as a gster, when he 
was regarded as the “dumbbell of the family’ 
(his hearing having become impaired as a 
child) ; his being forced to the study of short 
hand as a sort of defense mmplex, to offset 
the admitted brilliance of his brothers and 
sisters ; his ceaseless efforts to develop a 
shorthand system, “simply for my own use,’ 


which emb xdied all the be st characteristics ol 


the earlier systems—longhand slant, simplicity, 
absence of position, plus the inclusion of the 
vowels within the outline; his landing upon 
these shores and all but starving during the 
frst year (subsisting for several days on a 
sample box of Shredded Wheat biscuit, the 
memory of which now makes that popular 
cereal anathema to him)—all made such a 
story, told modestly and humorously, as t 
shed a hitherto unknown light upon the au 
thor, but also such a story as makes reason- 
able and logical the eventual success of his 
system. At the close of his address, it seemed 
but natural that the audience should again 
rise, perhaps more in tribute this time to the 
man than to the author, 


MIR. SWEM, expressing the thanks of all the 
Gregg membership for the generosity and im- 
partiality of the Association as a whole, 
turned the gavel back to President Etter: 
whereupon the convention, upon motion of 
Elgene J. Kniseley, of the Supreme Court of 
Buffalo, unanimously passed a resolution to 
present to Doctor Gregg, as a tangible me- 
mento of the occasion, a testimonial scroll of 
its “appreciation of his great contribution to 
the art of shorthand and the profession of 
reporting.” 


a. 


> Young men who are ambitious and who 
trust the future to materialize their dreams 
are much like the little child Margot Asquith 
_ about who was flying a kite on a misty 
ay. 

When asked, “Do you enjoy flying your kite 
when you can’t see it?” the youngster replied, 
“Oh, yes, I always feel it tugging at me.” 
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Wuo’s WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Shorthand takes Nisbet to the Tropics, reports 


EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 


HOMAS NISBET is one of the expert 
writers of our system whose secretarial 


ing skill has led to an interesting 


post abroad; in this instance, to the important 
position of secretary to the executive repre- 


sentative of the Andian National Corporation 
and Tropical Oil Company at Bogota, Co- 
lombia. We asked him for some of his experi- 


by the Equa- 


ences in that country cut through 
tor, and he wrote such an interesting account 
that we are passing it on to you in his own 


words: 


I find that our system is taught exclusively 
in the Colégio Americano in this city, by Mr. 
MacLean; and it is making steady progress 
throughout the country. One of the young 
Colombian chaps in our office had been study- 








and is 


ing a local system for over a 


still on the preliminary lessons, 


year 

many months, 
if not years, away from dictation, so I tried to 
show him the difference between that system 
and ours. He became very enthusiastic about 
it, is now using my books, and should be at the 
dictation stage in a few weeks. 

To give you a picture of Colombia, I will 
go back to the lovely tropical morning in 
January, while New York was still in the grip 
of winter, as the steamer slowly glided into 
the harbor of Cartagena, the main port of 
Colombia, and I had my first glimpse of the 
country. While it was still very early in the 
day, the heat was terrific, and there was little 
comfort in being told that it was quite cool 
for that time of the year. 

The modern wharfs and approaches present 


a strange contrast to a city that was old when 
Morgan and his men prowled the Caribbean 
Sea in the days of the old Spanish Main. 
Morgan often used the city as his headquarters 
and traces of the old pirate can still be seen— 
forts that he built and guns that he used, not 
to mention damp, rat-infested dungeons that 
housed some of his unfortunate prisoners. An- 
other grim reminder of the days of the Inqui- 
sition is the old prison with its rusty chains 





Thomas Nisbet looks out over the housetops 
of Bogota 


and instruments of torture, hidden away 
among the old-fashioned buildings and narrow 
winding streets of Cartagena, 

From the port to the capital there are tw 
methods of transportation—by boat up the Mag- 
dalena River, the Mississippi of Colombia, or 


by air. I traveled in a modern seaplane, and 
far below could see the narrow ribbor ol 
steel, the pipeline which brings the precious 
crude oi] 350 miles to the seaboard, wher 
tankers carry it to the markets of the world 
On each side stretched the eternal green carpet 


of the tropical jungle, through which the 
mighty Magdalena flowed 
Our first stop was for 
bermeja, on the edge of 
headquarters of 
collected from the red throughout 
the concession, put through the modern re 
fineries and pumped to the pipeline to continue 
its journey to the sea. Located in the tropics 
and far from the seaboard, Barrancabermeja 
and its neighboring town of E] Centra are 
thriving up-to-date communities, with golf 
courses, clubs, and sanitary living quarters for 
the hundreds who work in the oil fields. 
Continuing up the river, I finally said good- 
bye to the seaplane and its friendly pilot at 
the modern air base of Palanquero, and 
boarded one of the huge transport planes for 


lunch at Barranca- 
f the river, the field 
the company. Here the oil is 


1 
wells scatie 
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the capital city. Soon we reached the toot 
hills of the mighty Audes and climbed higher 
and higher till our ears throbbed from the 
altitude. Then the peaks of the Andes gave 
way to the great plain or “sabana,” and we 
dropped to a landing at Techo, the airport of 
Bogota. 

Four hundred years ago three separate expe- 
ditions exploring this territory met on this 
great tableland. After fighting their way 
through tropical jungle and heat, combating 
malaria and yellow fever, they found this semi- 
tropical climate a paradise indeed, and there 
they founded the village that became the capi- 
tal of a country whose natural resources are 
among the richest in South America. 

Although less than five degrees north of the 
Equator, the 8,750 feet altitude gives Bogota 
a temperate climate that is much the same the 
year round. Never hot and never cold, it is 
free from the discomforts of the tropics, while 
flowers abound in profusion. At its back are 
the last peaks of the Andes, and before it 
stretches the vast plain, which falls abruptly 
into the hot country below. It is an old city, 
and yet in so many ways it is new. By the 
side of modern aut mobiles the peon and his 
heavily laden burro brings his produce into 
town as his forefathers did generations ago. 
Great cathedrals, centuries old, tower alongside 
modern office buildings; church bells which 
called the faithful to prayer centuries ago still 
clang, to the accompaniment of a radio loud- 
speaker from a nearby store giving the latest 
news reports from distant lands; and tiny 
cobblestoned streets wind through the city to 
give way to modern paved highways. 

In Bogota a peon family, with the ever- 
present sleepy-looking burro, studies the 
posters of a movie house advertising the latest 
American movie. Here the movies are in 


English, but carry Spanish subtitles. You 
can also see and hear movies in Spanish, 
French, German, or Italian. On warm Sunday 


afternoons the populace wends its way to the 
main attraction, the bull-ring, and cheers the 
favorite matador as he skillfully dodges death 
and makes a good kill, or it showers him with 
abuse if he doesn’t. 

Great fiestas are being planned this summer 
to honor the 400th birthday of Bogota, and 
should Gonzalo Jiménez de Quesada suddenly 
return he would be amazed at the modern city 
that has arisen. But, although there is much 
that is new in Bogota, there is much that he 
would still recognize in the place that he 
founded four centuries ago. There is a wealth 
of interest here and an atmosphere that defies 
description. You must visit Bogota to under- 
stand it. 


SHORTHAND took Mr. Nisbet to South 
America. Where will it take you? Mr. 
Nisbet would say, One never knows. 
“When I learned the system many years 
ago in Calgary,” he writes, “I never dreamed 
that some day it would land me down here. 
Gregg has carried me a long way. Without 
it | would still be a clerk in a flour mill in 
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Western Canada, instead of serving as secre- 
tary to an executive of the sole exporters of 
petroleum in Colombia, the second largest pro- 
ducer of that product in South America.” 





POINTERS FROM THE 
BOSS 








%. Leok to the Future 


F gre nny wench of success is largely a 
matter of methods. You succeed if you 
proceed in just the right way. Which is the 
right way? To get ahead you must make 
constructive use of what you already have 
and recognize your shortcomings as compared 
with others with whom you are competing 
Don't waste time and effort in thinking how 
you would use certain things if you had them. 
Consider how to use what you have. Many 
people are at a standstill because they make 
only partial use of personal means, powers, 
and opportunities. 

You must do perfectly all that you can do 
now so that later you will be able to do the 
things you cannot do now. The doing to per 
fection of one thing provides equipment for 
doing the next thing; it is a principle inher 
ent in nature constantly to advance. 


> Get into a job that will use your strongest 
faculties, even if you must commence at the 
bottom. Then develop to the utmost. Don’t 
get discontented because promotion does not 
come as rapidly as you think it should. The 
boss may be testing you to see whether you 
are a “flash in the pan” or “the real thing.” 
It is only when you put into your job more 
than enough to fill it that the job will get 
you more pay and more recognition. 


> Form a clear conception of what you seek 
to accomplish. Such a concept should be a 
guide to your energies and an inspiration to 
you to apply them to the utmost. Live for, 
not im, the future. Too many of us dream 
dreams that never come true. We can make 
them come true by planting our feet solidly 
to earth and sticking to our purpose. If you 
are running a little corner grocery store today 
and dream of having a big department store 
tomorrow, you may not have enough capital 
or experience, but it can be made to come 
through slow and gradual growth. The same 
is true of your office experience: you may be 
an ordinary clerk today, sometime you may 
be the head of a business. It is the months 
and years that count. Your goal, of course, 
lies in the future; being patient until you 
reach it, doing your best, giving all] there is 
in you to give. —F., E. K. 
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N.S. R. A. CONVENTION NOTES 





THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 








A few “frames” from the reels filmed by that inveterate photog- 
rapher, Louis Goldstein, supplement these vivid impressions 


By CHARLES LEE SWEM, Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


HAD the privilege 

of being at Cleve- 

land but one day— 
the day that Dr. Gregg 
was honored by the As 
sociation in recognition 
f the 50th anniversary 
yf the birth of his sys- 
tem of shorthand, so my 
hurried trip gave me 
nly a sketchy impres- 
sion of the convention, 
hut it was a convention 
that left me, for all the 
briefness of my visit, 
with probably the pleas 
untest recollections of 
all + the conventions I 
‘ver attended. May | 
note these fragmentary 
recollections and im- 
pressions : 


THE generous and in- 
telligent impartiality of 
the membership in pay- 
ng tribute to the author 
f a particular system 
»f shorthand, as they 
had paid tribute the year 
before to another great 
system. . The grow- 
ing absence of system 
consciousness—the  re- 
cognition that perform- 
ance is the criterion of 
reporting ability. 


MARTIN J. DU- 
PRAW, the World 
Champion Shorthand 
Writer .. . his anxiety 
to catch a plane back t 
New York, to keep a 
six-o’clock date! And 
Charlie Zoubek . . . get 
ting married the next 
day—and looking it! 


THE popularity of the 
clinics. I looked in on 
the Pitmanic clinic and 
attended the Gregg clinic 





Dr. and Mrs. Gregg (top) on the 
golf course. Again, Dr. Gregg 
caught in casual conversation 
with Mr. Pechin and his two 
companions. Then, Louis him- 
self, in the center of a group on 
the roof—for once in front, instead 
of behind, the camera! And “Ex. 
aminer” Bowle, who knows all the 
experts, strolling happily along 
between two ladies. 


tor hfilteen minutes. [he 
avid interest in short 
cuts and the perfection 
of writing technique . . 
the recognition — that 
standards are _ rising, 
that skill is, after all, 
the foundation of ver 
batim reporting. 


THE ability of Hall 
Etter, president of the 
Association, to think on 
his feet, and to express 
his thoughts extempo 
raneously, clearly, and 
oncisely The keen 
ness and intellectual ob 
jectivity of the mind 
that belongs to Al 
Blume. In short, my 
pride in belonging to a 
profession or craft 

call it what you will 

which numbers among 
ts members Al Blume, 
President Etter, Bob 
Lenton, Louis Gold 
stein, and at least a 
score of others whose 
modesty I won't embar 
rass by naming them 


QLLIE WATSON’S 
dilemma, ten minutes be 
fore she was scheduled 
to speak at the Gregg 
Semi-Centennial, as te 
whether Dr. Gregg was 
born in Ireland or Scot 
land If Scotland, she 
would have to revise her 
speech in a hurry. Ollie 
had it right; he is half 
Scotch, all right, but he 
was born on the Emer 
ald Isle. 


THE number of Dia 
mond Medalists pres- 
ent—Ray E. Adams, of 
Fresno, California; Da 
vid Kahn, Cleveland 
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From a Reporter’s Notebook 


“Crossing the Street” 
By CHARLES LEE SWEM 





MALE SIME ALL ENCE RSG BRN 


uptown 
downtown 


around the corner 


‘| e AY 


how wide 
about how wide 


about how hi gh 


turn (ed) around I didn't measure it 

turn (ed) around I know you didn't 
the corner 4 

left turn uM pedestrian 

lefthand turn wiper 

right turn fender 

righthand turn window 

right side windshield 

left side windshield wiperz 

corner steering wheel 

on the corner mudguard 

on the ground radiator 


curb line 
building line 
sidewalk 
crosswalk 

half a block 

half a block away 


about a block 


running board 
left fender 
right fender 
rear fender 
front fender 
driver 


drive, 


driver of the car 


about a block away driving 
a block drove 
two blocks driven 


middle of the block 
middle of the street 
middle of the avenue 


middle of the sidewalk 


ret RP eeEAE VERY 


front wheel 
rear wheel 
right wheel 


left wheel 
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Sidney J. Trainor, Detroit; Helen W. Evans, 


Chicago; Martin J. Dupraw and Harry Yan- 
kowitz, New York City ... fast writers all 
around us! 


LUNCHEON with Dr. and Mrs. Gregg. 
The quiet humor of Dr. Gregg and his recol- 
lections of the first convention I had attended 
with him in 191l—which I had almost for- 
gotten. The charm of Mrs. Gregg 

her enthusiasm for shorthand, and her sur- 
prising knowledge of the intricacies of the 
system. ... Dr. Gregg’s story of the two Ger- 
mans who had successfully overcome differ- 
ences in religion and in politics, but who 
couldn't surmount shorthand barriers. (See 
Archie Bowle’s write-up of the Gregg Semi- 
Centennial session of the convention, which 
appears on page 132.) 


THE tremendous labors of the Legislative 


Committee in seeking to have passed the 
Federal Certified Shorthand Reporters’ Bill, 
with its companion measure to put federal 


reporting on a scientific and sensible basis, and 
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the gratification of the convention in the an- 
nouncement that those efforts are to be con- 
tinued under the same leadership. 


My regret that I could not stay for Al 
Blume’s new skit, “Loeffer vs. The Shovel.” 
. . « Nor for the attractive program provided 
by the Entertainment Committee under the 
direction of Chairman Warnement. 


THE speed consciousness of the convention 
as a whole. .. . The admission (sic) that good 
reporting is first of all verbatim reporting, and 
that the surest way to verbatim reporting is 
by way of shorthand speed. The sugges- 
tion that the publishing companies take upon 
themselves the young writers—an 
idea that was once anathema Culminat- 
ing in the passage of a motion to revive the 
speed contests next year. 

Also the suggested revival of the college 
course for shorthand reporters—an idea that 
has slept peacefully for fourteen years 
Speed contests, college course—truly our 
ideas, like fashions, travel in cycles! 


training of 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Ete. 


Required by the Acts of Congress of August 24, 1912 and March 3, 1933 


published monthly, except 
October 


Or Tue Geecc Waites, 
July and August, at New York, N. Y., for 
1, 1938. 

State of New York 

County of New York = 


a notary public in and for the State 


Before me, 


and county aforesaid, personally appeared Guy Ss. 
Fry, who, porns been duly sworn according to law, 
leposes and says that he is the business manager of 
Tae Gaecc Weiter and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 


the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 


Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Editor, John 
Robert Gregg, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; Managing Editor, none; Business Manager, 


Guy S. Fry, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding ome per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual own- 
ers must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as those of each individual member, must 


as well 
be given.) 

The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; John Robert Gregg, 


President, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 





Guy S. Fry, Secretary-Treasurer, 270 Madison Ave 
nue, New York, N. Y.; Edmund Gregg, 6 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or Corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
twelve months preceding the date shown above is 
s0ceeeteon (This information is required from daily 
publications only.) 

Guy S. Fry 


Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this twentieth 
day of September, 1938. 


[Seal] 
(My commission expires March 30, 


Harriet P. Banker 
1940) 
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Banking and Finance Correspondence 
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A Few Simple Facts 
Reprinted by permission from a series of advertisements published last year by the Bank of New York in the 
New York City newspapers and the leading national magazines 
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Man Overboard! 
By MAX GENE NOHL 


(Reprodaced from “This Week Magazine” by 
special permission of author and publisher.) 
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Only the sixteen outlines starred in this concluding installment are beyond the abulary of the first 
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Brief-Form Sentenees 


For Review on Chapters One to Three 
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Graded Letters 


On Chapter Seven of the Manual 
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ya Pat <> He was a little man and wore a pint-sized derby but 
: at ~~... * Georgiana Worth had a theory about him. She was right! 
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—> Reprinted by special permission of author and publishers, with the 
original illustrations from the “‘American Magazine” by 
John R. Holmgren and Philip Nesbitt 
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“Why be content with small 
royalties?" snapped Mr. Whit- 
beck “Apparently there are 


greater possibilities in Mr 
Mumpus than we first thought” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
JOHN R. HOLMGREN 
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Te be concluded next month) 
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